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THESE few Sermons attempt to express some 
parts or elements of religion which I have 
seemed to. apprehend with special emphasis, 
and which I would commend, if I might, to 
the consideration of Christian people. Every 
preacher, I suppose, has such truths, which are 
dear to his heart; and what he believes he 
wishes others to believe. But it would be a 
mistake to speak or think of them as constitut- 
ing a body of Christian doctrine. 

It may be permitted me to make two 
remarks. 

I. These are Sermons-—they are not literary 
essays ; and they show here and there a certain 
colouring which is more appropriate to the 
pulpit than the study. 

2. Being Sermons, addressed at different 


times to widely different congregations, they 
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sometimes repeat the same thoughts or 
phrases. It would have been easy to avoid 
this repetition in printing them, but then 
they would not have been printed as they were 
preached. 

May God bless whatever of Christian truth 
is found in them, and pardon their many faults! 


ECW. 


HARROW SCHOOL, 
12th September 1888. 
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) HV SPIRITUAL LIFE? 


“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.”—1 Cor. 
dis eEA. 

My subject is chosen for me to-night. The 

second Lesson? of this service is still ringing, I 

cannot doubt, within your ears. It is the 

chapter in which St. Paul enunciates the con- 
ditions, or characteristics, or, if I may so call 

them, the laws of the spiritual life. It is a 

chapter of deep moment, not merely local or 
ephemeral in its import, but “a possession for 
-all time,” a statement of principle, a definite, 


argumentative basis upon which the Church 
1 Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the second Sunday in 


Lent, March 9, 1884. 
2 ieCor, 1. 26 and it. 
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of Christ in after ages should build the fair 
fabric of her faith. Perhaps there never was a 
time since St. Paul’s day when this part of the 
Pauline theology was more needful or helpful 
than it is now. It is the fashion to regard 
the nineteenth century as an unique era, and to 
talk as if the problem of life, which has occu- 
pied men’s minds through all the ages, had in 
these last days assumed a different - aspect, and 
would need to be solved, if solved at all, by 
some new method. But every age, I think, 
has imagined itself to be different from all 
other ages; nor is it in any sense a proof of 
originality that an age considers itself to be 
original. For if we will emancipate ourselves 
a little from this strange secular conceit of 
which I speak, and will examine the century 
in which we live by the “dry light” of critical 
reason, we shall not find great difficulty in 
apprehending that its phenomena, however 
interesting, are not essentially novel. “The 
thing that hath been,” says the Preacher, “it is 
that which shall be ; and that which is done, is 


that which shall be done: and there is no new 
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thing under the sun.”’ The repetitions of 
history are proverbial; nay, it is because of 
this that the statesman is enabled to forecast 
the future from the past. The displacement 
of scholasticism, as an educational system, by 
the classical literatures of Greece and Rome at 
the Renaissance, was an event more striking, 
and, in its consequences, I think, more import- 
ant, than the displacement, partial as it is and 
but half-hearted, of the classical literatures in 
our own day by natural science. The print- 
ing-press, that greatest of all human inventions, 
was more revolutionary than the steam-engine. 
The mastery of man over nature did not begin 
in the nineteenth century, nor will it in the 
nineteenth century be completed. It is not 
now for the first time that large scientific 
generalisations have seemed to conflict with 
the text of Holy Scripture ; for the Copernican 
conception of astronomy is at least as difficult 
of acceptance upon any literal theory of inspira- 
tion as the Darwinian hypothesis of evolution ; 
and why should not Christianity, which has 


t Eccles. i. 9. 
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flourished since the one, look forward to fresh 
spiritual triumphs since the other? Nor is it 
now for the first time that men without reli- 
gious belief have professed a high and chivalrous 
morality, and have—not perfectly, of course, 
but in good measure—lived up to the spirit 
of their profession ; for Materialism, which may 
be said to have been founded by Epicurus, has 
produced no nobler figure than its founder. 
The theological inferences deducible from the 
phenomena of the physical world and of human 
life are still the same as ever they were; 
Paley does but repeat in his Natural Theology 
the reasoning of Socrates in the MJemorabilia 
of Xenophon, and the arguments by which the 
elder of the Mills taught his son the impossi- 
bility of believing in a God who is Almighty 
and’ All-Merciful, might have been borrowed 
with scarce the change of a phrase from the 
school of academical sceptics in the second and 
third centuries before Christ. Above all, human 
nature is the same—the same in its weakness 
and its strength, in its mingled impulses to 


good and evil, its hopes and fears, its fretful- | 
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ness and impatience of control, yet the same 
also in its nobleness, its aptitude for the recep- 
tion of spiritual truth, its consciousness of an 
intrinsic limitation, its habit of turning amidst 
its difficulties and disappointments to the 
Power which is Infinite and Eternal. Looking 
back, then, as best I may, across the centuries, 
I feel that the question of religious truth has 
been and still is ever the same; that religious 
belief is not less reasonable nowadays than it 
was in the times which have been called “the 
ages of faith” ; that, whatever may be the phy- 
sical or metaphysical discoveries of the future, 
they cannot shake a fabric built upon the basis 
of spiritual fact; and that Christianity, which 
is the highest known form of religion, will 
prevail, if it vitally satisfies the ineradicable 
instincts of human nature. 

Let us see, then—for it is worth while to 
make the inquiry—what was St. Paul’s teaching 
-as to the spiritual phenomena of his own day. 
To him, as still to us, the question presented 
itself; Is religion a myth, an impossibility? 
Ofmis.it the truth of truths, the supreme | fact 
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of human life? and, if so, why are men so 
different in respect of it? why are spiritual 
facts, “the things which eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard,” so indisputably sure to one 
man and to another so incredible, so unthink- 
-able? why, above all, should some men gaze 
with chill indifference upon the Cross and the 
thorn-crowned Man who hangs upon it, and 
others bow themselves in lowly adoration of 
His holiness, His sacrifice, His love? Think 
of the Apostle, with his own heart full of 
worship, “counting all things but loss,’ as he 
himself says, “for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus,” glorying only in His 
Cross, caring only to proclaim through all the 
world the unsearchable riches of His grace ; 
and then think of him in his wearisome con- 
flict with worldly men, to whom the Cross was 
an offence or an absurdity, who were. living 
without God, and seemed incapable of appre- 
hending Him, who did not feel the Divine 
beauty of the Master Whom it was his own 
supreme privilege to serve. Is it not wonder- 
ful that his heart never failed him? I think 
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it is the chief wonder of all his wondrous life ; 
so dependent are we on the sympathy of 
others, so dearly we long that our beliefs:should 
become theirs. St. Paul looked on the pagan 
world; he knew—none knew ‘better, as the 
Epistle to the Romans shows—its weariness, 
its hopelessness, its degradation, its despair of 
any good; he saw the few scattered churches 
which he had founded, “not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble” among them all; and these churches 
too, rent with many a bitter schism, lapsing 
ever and again to acts of flagrant sin, putting 
the Son of God to an open shame, bringing 
reproach upon the religion of which they were 
the sole representatives; he knew how unac- 
ceptable his message would be to the world, 
how many would spurn it, how few would 
welcome it, and they perhaps for a season only 
and with half their hearts, how little human 
prospect there was of its success, how much 
sorrow and persecution it would cost) him. 
Yet he never faltered for a moment_in his 
duty, he never doubted that the truth he 
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taught was true. “The secret of the Lord,” 
he could have said, “is with them that fear 
him; and he will shew them his covenant.”? 
Yes, he believed, and he “had the witness in 
himself”; he was sure of the revelation that 
had been committed to him; men might laugh 
at it or disregard it; “to the Jews it might be 
a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks it might 
be foolishness,” but for all that it was true, and 
the highest truth; “eye had not seen it nor 
ear heard it, nor had it entered into the heart 
of man to conceive” its glory, yet had God 
revealed it to His children by His Spirit, and 
to them it was surer still than life itself; “the 
princes of this world had not known it, for had 
they known it they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory,” but “God had chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty.” How could he doubt or hesi- 
tate, he who once had seen the Lord? how could 
he be “disobedient to the heavenly vision” ? 
The truth of God was spiritual truth, as God 
Himself is a Spirit ; it must be spiritually dis- 


1 Psalm xxv. 14. 
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cerned by the spiritual faculty which is an 
absolute part of human nature ; what mattered 
it then to him, the Apostle of God, if ten 
thousand worldlings, having dulled or dead- 
ened their own spirituality, were indifferent to 
spiritual realities? It only proved that they 
were worldlings, not that there was not and 
could not be a spiritual life. It only led him, 
in writing to the Corinthians, to enunciate as 
an universal law: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God: for they 
are foolishness unto him ; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.” _ 
It is my purpose, as God may help me, in 
this sermon to illustrate the nature of the 
spiritual life. 
_ Brethren, if you cast your eyes over the 
world of human things, it cannot fail to strike 
you that there are certain inevitable classifi- 
cations of mankind depending immediately 
upon the constitution of human nature. Thus 
you may classify men by their bodily gifts and 
graces, distinguishing them as the strong and 


vigorous, on the one hand, who scarcely know 
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the meaning of pain or bodily weakness, who 
would scorn to ask if this present life, which is 
to them so glad a thing, be worth the living ; 
and, on the other hand, after many gradations 
of health or sickness, others whose cheek is 
pale and whose frame is wan and feeble from 
disease, whose life is a pain to them, who have 
little experience of earthly happiness, who, if 
they could, would “flee away and be at rest.’ 
Or, again, you may classify men by their 
intellectual endowments, according as some 
men seem to grasp the truth of things by light- 
ning-flashes, and others cannot see the light at 
all despite their efforts, or, if they see it, are 
only dazzled by its brilliancy. You admit 
these classifications, do you not? You keep 
them distinct; you are not surprised, nay, 
perhaps you rather expect, that the intellectual 
man should lack the flush of health, and the 
athletic man should lack the keenness of in- 
tellect. Is there not yet another classification, 
that of the spirit? Is not the spiritual side of 
human nature as true as the intellectual or the 


physical? God made man, the Scripture says, 
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in His own image; and human nature (be it 
reverently spoken), like the Divine Nature, is a 
trinity in unity. Body, mind, and spirit— 
these three make the perfect man. And as 
the mind is logically separable from the body, 
so is the spirit separable from the mind. Each 
is governed by its own laws; and if the laws 
of the spiritual life are not so well known as 
those of the physical or the intellectual, perhaps 
they are all the more worthy to be studied. 
Each has its capacities of development. or 
degradation. Each too finds its appropriate 
consummation in an especial type of character, 
—in the athletic man, or the man of genius, or 
the saint. Now it is to the spiritual side of 
man that religion appeals. I do not forget 
that a historical religion, like Christianity, 
necessarily submits itself in one of its aspects 
to the judgment of the intellectual faculty. 
Nor would I deny that a certain degree of 
mental culture is a condition of the highest 
spiritual life, the spiritual perceptiveness of the 
cultured man being probably keener and more 
trustworthy than that of the ignorant and 
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vulgar, just as a certain degree of physical 
robustness is helpful, and perhaps indispens- 
able, to the highest intellectual activity. Still 
the elementary facts of human nature, which 
make religion a possibility and a necessity, 
are spiritual facts; they are not physical or 
intellectual. And hence it is not strange at 
all, but only natural, that there should be men 
of high attainment and cultivation who are 
wholly or partly blind to the spiritual truths 
of the mysterious universe in which we live; 
and other men, not so clever or highly cul- 
tured, who yet possess an intuitive apprehen- 
sion of those truths. If it be the case, then, 
as my argument tends to show, that there is a 
spiritual faculty in man, and that by it spiritual 
truths are discerned, that it is distinct from the 
intellectual or physical side of his nature, and 
that it may be disciplined by means peculiar to 
itself, it follows that he who studies the history 
of Christianity will expect to find spirituality of 
life and thought going sometimes hand in hand 
_ with high intelligence and at other times separ- 
ated from it, but always justifying itself by its 
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own principles and having the answer of faith 
in itself. There will, in fact, be what I may 
call a spiritual frontier not coincident with the 
line of demarcation between intellectual vigour 
and intellectual weakness, nor yet, again, always 
or necessarily distinct from it. All that the 
Christian needs, as I think, for his soul’s com- 
fort is that a high degree of spiritual belief 
should not be found to be inconsistent or in- 
compatible with the highest intellectual activity ; 
and this is precisely the condition of things 
which meets his view. He rests assured that 
no impartial student of history will deny the 
possibility of a union between the highest in- 
tellectual attainments and the most reverent 
and childlike spirituality. It does not distress 
him—or rather, it does distress him, but it 
does not shake his faith—to learn that the 
intellectual world is frequently indifferent to 
the truths which are dearest to his soul. He 
knows that Christians are not made Christians 
by argument, that it is not logic but love 
which wins them to Christ. The appeal of 
Christ is addressed to the spiritually minded ; 
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they alone are the judges of His revelation. 
For “the natural man,” as St. Paul says, ze. 
the psychical man, the man of physical and 
intellectual culture, “receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness 
unto him ; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.” 

I plead, then, for a frank recognition of the 
spiritual side or aspect of human nature. It is 
man’s necessity to look beyond himself and the 
world of which he is a part, and to feel, how- 
ever feebly, after the God who made him. It 
is his prerogative to find the satisfaction of his 
necessity in communion with the Father of 
spirits. All human experience bears its testi- 
mony to the capacity of the soul for spiritual 
life. There is a power within us which draws 
us to God. Fecisti nos ad Te, says St. Augus- 
tine, e¢ znquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat 
in Te. “Thou hast made us, O God, for Thy- 
self, and our heart is ill at ease until it find 
repose in Thee.” 

Seeing, then, that the spiritual faculty is so 


true a part of human nature, do I need to in- 
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quire its authority? It is religion after all 
which is the supreme fact about any man or 
any nation of men. We are spiritual beings ; 
we may cultivate or crush our spirituality ; but 
according as we do one thing or the other, 
shall be our character and our estimate of the 
world. Human reasonings are oftener ‘deduc- 
tive than we suppose. The conclusions which 
we boldly call intellectual are but inferences 
drawn from certain premises, of which some 
at least are supplied by our own hearts. It 
was said long ago, pectus facit theologum, 1.¢. 
“Theology is an affair of the heart.” But in 
nature too, and in history, the mind of man 
sees only what it is capable of seeing. The 
same facts make different impressions on dif- 
ferent minds. Thus one man sees in the pro- 
gress of the centuries only a chain of blind 
natural forces working out their wanton will ; 
another sees the Angel of God guiding the 
storm. To one man, a German professor, it 
appears that the darkest day in human _ history 
was the day when the conception of God 


dawned on mankind; to another, who is one 
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of the greatest men now living, that the loss 
of the consciousness of God is the deepest of 
human calamities. Or, again, a Fénelon reads 
the Scriptures with burning holy tears of 
shame, a Voltaire reads them with a sneer 
curling upon his lip. A modern scientist 
“sweeps the heaven with his telescope and 
finds not God,” as if God were discover- 
able by telescopy ; a modern positivist 
assures his scanty audience that “the heavens 
no longer declare the glory of God; they 
declare the glory of Newton, Kepler, and 
Galileo”; Newton himself closes the third 
book of his Principia, as you may remember, 
with a noble passage of ascription to “the 
Most High God, the Eternal, the Infinite, the 
Omnipotent and Omniscient, who ruleth all 
things not asa mere spirit of the universe but 
as the Lord and Master of all, whose name is 
the Lord God Almighty.” Brethren, what, I 
ask, is the cause of this divergence? The 
facts are the same ; Nature does not change her 
features with the moon. Why are the infer- 


ences so different, so antagonistic? Is it: not 
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plain that the difference lies in the observers ? 
and, if so, what is it? Is it intellectual? or is 
the intellectual balance at least even? What, 
then, is the distinction but a spiritual one? 
To the materialist the earth, nay, heaven itself, 
is all material; to the spiritual man it is 
eloquent of the Spirit. Is it not spiritually 
that God has at all times been discerned ? 
and if so, must we not pray to be spiritually 
minded ? 

You do not now need me to assert by other 
proofs how vital a thing is spirituality. Ask 
your own hearts; for, the longer I live, the 
more I feel that it is not by speculating about 
the needs and duties of others but by clearly 
apprehending our own that we shall arrive at 
the truth of human nature. Is not the spiritual 
aspect of things a help to you? Is it nota 
comfort to you amidst life’s chances to believe 
in God? Is it not a strength to you in the 
-hour of temptation to know that there is a 
Father in heaven who sees you, a Friend whom 
you can invoke in humble prayer? Nay, are 


you not conscious, if not everywhere and at 
C 


Dennen eee 
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all times, yet at rare moments, of powers and 
aspirations— 


‘* High instincts, before which your mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ” 7— 


‘mysterious yearnings reaching out beyond this 
mortal world until they lose themselves in the 
bliss of communion with the God Who is all 
and in all? 

This, then, is the benediction of spirituality. 
But may I bid you observe that, as the spiritual 
faculty is supreme in human nature, so is it essen- 
tially most delicate? It is hard to preserve in 
its sensitiveness ; it is soon and easily blighted. 
Do not neglect, then, your own spirituality. 
You are responsible for it; your character 
depends upon it. Yet how often it happens 
that men, who once were happy in the con- 
sciousness of God, become regardless after a 
while of spiritual things, abandon the means of 
grace, give up the habit of prayer, and then 
discover that their faith is growing weaker, and 
their sense of right and wrong becoming vaguer, 
and at last declare that they are led to in- 


1 Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
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fidelity, when, if the truth be told, their lives 
were infidel long before! Why should it seem 
strange that the spiritual faculty is dulled by 
disuse? Apart from exercise, you would ex- 
pect body or mind to decline ; why should the 
spirit alone flourish in neglect? Oh! that I 
could adequately impress upon you, with the 
emphasis which this famous pulpit lends, the 
duty of cultivating your own spiritual life. It is 
this which makes the difference between man and 
man. For it is possible, believe me, so to live, 
in such an atmosphere of clear and holy light, 
that you can as little doubt of God’s Being as 
of your own. But it is possible also so to live 
that the primary elemental facts of human 
nature, upon which religion finally depends, 
shall seem to you as you reflect on them no 
better than the unsubstantial fabric of a dream. 

Brethren, forgive me if, in the light of these 
great thoughts, I dwell for a minute upon the 
‘Lenten season through which we are passing. 
It is the wisdom of the Church, in all the ages, 
to make provision for the spirituality of her 


children by solemn rites and ceremonies of 
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religion, by dutiful observances, by periods of 
restful pause, by self-denials, by opportunities of 
confession and self-consecration. For the most 
part she lets them live as others live, who are 
not her children, in the world, only charging 
them that their presence be felt as a hallowing 
influence, sweetening and purifying the waters 
of life. But ever and again she calls them to 
withdraw from the world for a season, to give 
themselves to prayer and meditation and in- 
timate communion with their God. For she 
knows that the world is treacherous and its 
tempting power is great, and the spirituality of 
their nature will be deadened, unless they 
greatly seek to keep it alive. She knows too, 
for she has learnt at the foot of the Cross, the 
unspeakable horror of sin. For— 


** when lust 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, 
The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being.” + 


But it is the experience of the saints in all the 
ages that, if you will dedicate yourselves anew 


1 Milton, Covzzs, 
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to the service of God, if you will look up to 
Him upon your knees amidst sad, hopeful, 
penitential tears, if you will be constant in the 
worship of the sanctuary, if, above all, you will 
discipline yourselves by daily offices of charity, 
by visiting the poor and suffering, by helping 
the helpless, by seeking yourselves to lead the 
Christlike life on earth, so shall you be ever 
more spiritually minded and shall enjoy a 
clearer vision of God. For the promise is to 
the merciful and the lowly, to all who minister 
to their brethren’s sacred needs. For “if thou 
wilt enter into life,’ said the Lord, “keep the 
commandments.”! And again, “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God.”” 

It is to this truth that my subject has led 
me. There is one thing only that is imperish- 
able ; it is righteousness. “The world passeth 
away, and the lust thereof: but he that doeth 
“the will of God abideth for ever.”* He alone 
has the knowledge of God, and to know Him, 


Te Matty xixe 17. 2 John vii. 17. 
“soi [itolebeu bs bie, 
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as the Scripture says, is eternal life. I do not 
mean that the mysteries of life shall all be 
clear to you, if only you are spiritually minded. 
What He does we know not now, but we shall 
know (as we fondly trust) hereafter. But of 
this I am sure, that the revelation of God is 
made to those who humbly seek to do His 
will, that the Cross is the earnest of the 
Crown, that it is the merciful who obtain 
mercy, and the pure in heart who see the face 
of God. For there is a faith which is stronger 
than reason, and which abides in the hour when > 
human reason fails. It is the faith which, 
when the storm wind is loudest and the heaven 
is wrapped in darkest pall of clouds, sees a 
Divine Form walking calmly:upon the waters 
and hears a Divine Voice saying, “Be not 


afraid.” 


it 


THE “SENSE OF SPIRITUAL 
NAKEDNESS" 


“‘ And he said, Who told thee that thou wast 
naked ?”—GEN, ili. II. 


THE Bible is the one book which embraces the 
history of the whole human family. It begins 
retrospectively with the day when “the Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became a living soul.”? It looks 
forward in its reach of vision to the day when 
the sorrows of creation shall be accomplished, 
and the dead who, died in Adam shall live in 
: Christ, when “he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father ; when he 
shall have put down all rule, and all authority 


1 Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the second Sunday 
in Lent, March 21, 1886. 2 Gen. ii. 7. 
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and power. ... And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him that put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.”? 
Whatever may be the revelation of science, 
there can be no humbler origin of humanity 
than that. Whatever may be the revela- 
tion of theology, there can be no sublimer 
consummation than this. But the Biblical 
aspect, if I may so phrase it, of human nature 
is not material nor intellectual, but spiritual ; 
and he who-would enter into the secret of the 
Bible must know that man is not a body 
only, although endowed with spiritual graces, 
but a spirit, although vested in corporeal form. 
To such an one it will seem to be passing 
strange that men should look for the truth 
of their own nature in the anatomy of the 
flesh and bones which assimilate them to the 
animals, and not in the enthusiasms which 
exalt them to the angels. He will find it hard 
to believe that God has written His Gospel 
upon the physical frames of men and has not 


tr Cor, xv, 24, 28. 
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written it, or could not write it, upon their 
souls. And he will count it a fruitful field of 
human study to trace the ascent of man as 
fully as his descent ; and not only to study the 
lesson of lost functional organs, but to develop 
the capacities of love and worship, and to 
assimilate the revelations which God is ever 
breathing into the consciences of those who 
seek to do His will. 

This is, I think, the temper which the Bible 
engenders ; and it is the only temper in which 
to study the Bible. For whether the cos- 
mogony contained in the first chapter of 
Genesis is reconcilable with the results of 
modern science, and whether the children of a 
later age may not look upon the scientific 
generalisations of to-day with the same half- 
pitying curiosity with which we look upon the 
philosophy of a Thales or a Ptolemy—these 
are questions which the future may resolve. It 
' is more interesting to notice that the point at 
which the veil appears to be lifted in the Bible 
from the scene of man’s primeval history is the 


birth of the moral sense. The tree— 
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‘* whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” ? 


is the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
The eating of its fruit is a disobedience to the 
Divinely-ordered limitations of human nature. 
It has its issue in an intellectual enlighten- 
ment which is immediately the parent of moral 
shame; for “the eyes of them both,” the man 
and the woman, “ were opened, and they knew 
that they were naked ; and they sewed fig- 
leaves together, and made themselves aprons.” 
And this first scene, as I may call it, of the 
human drama closes with the man’s involun- 
tary shrinking from the Divine Voice which 
comes to him in the garden, “ Where art thou ? 
. . . Who told thee that thou wast naked ?” 

If it is not easy to define the character of 
this ancient narrative, there can be no doubt 
that it presents some striking features. That 
the history of the human race began in a 
garden—a _ paradise—will hardly be doubtful 
to any one who has watched the tide of history. 
Nor is it in the Bible only, but almost uni- 


1 Milton, Paradise Lost. 
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versally throughout the traditional beliefs of 
Oriental peoples, that the serpent, or the Power 
of Evil in the guise of a serpent, plays his 
part as the author of man’s fall. The tempting 
of man by woman to his ruin through the 
violation of a divine command is, as it were, 
- the epitome of human history ; it finds its 
echo in the noble saying of a modern preacher,’ 
that there are two rocks upon which man may 
make shipwreck—the one is God, the other 
woman. But the significant fact, I think, of 
the Biblical narrative is, that the moment when 
man hears the voice of God is the moment when 
he feels himself estranged from Him; he is 
not happy in the presence of his Maker ; he is 
conscious of an insufficiency, a contrariety ; he 
trembles at the Divine summons, he seeks to 
hide amongst the trees of the garden ; he says, 
“T was naked, I was afraid.” And he who 
looks across the centuries of human history 
or penetrates the secret places of the soul will 
find everywhere, I think, this dissatisfaction, 
this antagonism between man’s duty and his 


1 F, W. Robertson, of Brighton. 
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doings ; it seems to be a law of his natural 
being ; it is the seal of his humiliation, and 
yet, indeed, it is the earnest of his glory ; it 
makes him essentially what he is; and not 
to know it, or not to know the need of ex- 
plaining it, is not to comprehend the mystery 
of life. For what could be told as a deeper - 
truth of human history than that man has 
high desires and cannot attain to them; that 
he is living between two worlds, and is often 
false to what he knows to be Divine in his 
own nature ; or, in a word, that he has tasted 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and yet that between him and the tree of life, 
for which he longs, stands a flaming sword, 
which turns every way ? 

There is first, then, the human confession, 
“I was afraid, because I was naked ;” there is, 
secondly, the Divine interrogation, “ Who told 
thee that thou wast naked?” Perhaps the 
consideration of them, which is not alien from 
the Lenten season, will help us to see more 
clearly the nature of true religion. 

For it is not a little strange upon the face 
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of it that man, who is the lord of the physical 
world, or calls himself so, should be visited by 
a haunting sense of failure. Suppose it were 
true, or the sole truth of his history, that he 
had risen by a series of efforts above the lower 
creatures and above his own past self—ze. 
suppose that there had been no discontinuity 
in his development, that he had never lapsed 
from a higher state, or had lapsed only to 
recover himself in a moment; suppose he had 
no: reminiscence of beatitudes nor any associa- 
tion with celestial beings, nor had come, as the 
poet says— 
** trailing clouds of glory 
From God who is our home,” 

would it not be probable, to say the least, that 
he should survey his nature, even though it 
were actually feeble, with the contentment 
arising from a sense of triumph over diffi- 
culties? Why should he be superstitious or 
afraid? why conceive of Powers which need 
propitiation ? why, especially, waste his life on 
sorrow for sins? Yet the usages of primitive 


1 Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
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and barbarous peoples, not less truly than the 
rites of civilisation, are the witnesses to his 
self-condemnation. What is sacrifice—that 
venerable institution—but a confession of the 
discordance between man and his environ- 
ment? has it not ever meant that he is ill at 
ease in heart, and needs to reconcile himself 
with the Power which orders his life, however 
illogical be the means of reconciliation? There 
is a deeply human feeling in the words of 
Micah: “ Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the high God ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin 


”? and it is long ages before the 


of my soul? 
true answer comes. The self-tortures, which 
are characteristic of ancient worship, are but 
attempted propitiations of adverse powers. 
Not unlike them is the doctrine of the Nemesis, 
that man, being essentially imperfect and de- 
faulting from the law of his true nature, may 
not presume in happiness to dwell with the 
gods. Nay, even prayer itself, the one uniting 
1 Micah vi. 6, 7. 
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link between the religions of the civilised 
world, were a moral absurdity, if it were not 
that man is alien from the Divinely-ordered 
system of the universe, and must bring himself 
by a forceful effort. into union with it. Each 
religious belief, each liturgy, each penitence, is 
a means of restoring the harmoniousness of his . 
nature. The lower animals need them not or 
show no need of them; for they are seemingly 
at peace in their own nature, and are not stung 
by sentiments of remorse. But man, as he is 
the one animal who decisively acts in defiance 
not only of what he knows to be right, but of 
what for himself he knows to be the best—as, 
in a word, he is often false to his moral sense, 
so is he alone in feeling the void of his own 
conscience, and in seeking instinctively a pro- 
pitiation or atonement. 

Brethren, if we would learn the truth of 
human nature, let us appeal to the testimony 
of our hearts. “The Lord looked down from 
heaven,” says the Psalmist, “upon the children 
of men, to see if there were any that did under- 
stand, and seek God. They are all gone aside, 
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they are all together become filthy ; there is 
none that doeth good, no, not one.”! Is it so? 
or is there any voice which tells us that we 
have risen to the height of our own being? 
Are we what we might have been, what we 
ought to be? have we not fallen into oft-recur- 
. ring sin? have we not left undone the good 
we longed to do, and done a hundred times 
the evil that we loathed? Where, oh! where 
are the goodly resolutions and the penitential 
vows and the promises of better things we 
made to ourselves? When shall the end be 
of sinning the old sins, and lifting prayerful 
hands in agony of desire for a holiness which 
seems to fade from us as a dream? Yes, we 
know, we know that we are sinners. We may 
not escape the chiding voice of our own con- 
science. A modern critic thinks it an archaism 
that a congregation, consisting of young and 
old, the innocent and world-weary, should 
speak of itself in the Liturgy as “miserable 
sinners.” But we have not so learned Christ. 
It is not unintelligible to us that the saintliest 


1 Psalm xiv. 2, 3. 
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of human beings, as they have gone forward in 
their pilgrimage of love, have felt more keenly 
their sinfulness, their sin-stainedness, and have 
marvelled if God could ever work any good in 
them. For when the spiritual life awakes in a 
human soul, then it is that sin is felt as a deep 
reality, and the sinner, fleeing from the pres- 
ence of his Maker, seeking any, however poor 
a shelter from shame, cries, in answer to a 
Divine voice within his ears, “I was afraid, 
because I was naked.” 

This is the fact, then, which is the basis of 
religion: man is naked, and he is conscious of 
his nakedness. It is noticeable that this is 
itself a revelation. “The eyes of them both 
were opened, and they knew that they were 
naked.” They have gained a knowledge; but 
ah! at what a price! They have paid for it 
with the innocence of their lives. They cannot 
look each other in the face any more unblush- 
‘ingly. They cannot hear the Divine voice but 
they must shudder from it. Is not this a 
lesson for an age which worships knowledge, 


which is ever gathering new stores of it and 
D 
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making its boast of them, which never stays to 
ask what is the value of the knowledge or what 
may be its power of evil in the world? Yet 
surely the vital question is not what men know, 
but what is the nature or the use they make of 
their knowledge? There are facts which it is 
better not to know. There are truths which it 
is wiser not to tell. It is possible to buy 
knowledge at too dear a rate, if the price of it 
is purity or love. For what is knowledge, 
however august, to malevolent souls but an 
added power of working out their malice? 
Do you not see that Nature is as obedient to 
the evil as to the good? The stately steam- 
ship bears the murderer not less gladly than 
the victim to his haven. The electric wire 
flashes the command which ruins a city not 
less speedily than the tidings of its deliverance. 
The weapons with which a modern Science 
has armed her votaries are useful not only for 
the subjugation of the earth; they will wreck 
this storied sanctuary in a nightwatch. And 
yet knowledge, whatever be its nature, is 3%, 
solemn fact. God Himself cannot make the 
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known unknown again. He says only, “Who 
told thee that thou wast naked?” Thou art 
naked—yes, that indeed is the truth—but 
whence has come the conscience of thy naked- 
mess’? 

For the sense which man _ possesses of 
spiritual nakedness is distinct from the general 
moral sense which characterizes his nature. It 
has no dependence upon his relation to his 
brother-men. He commits a wrong act; it 
may or may not be hurtful to others, or, if it 
is, it may be remediable by some human pro- 
cess; and yet the thought of it rankles in his 
mind ; he cannot banish it ; he must atone for 
it by a propitiatory service. No doubt he has 
often lapsed into superstition, but superstition 
is the shadow of true religion. For to regard 
an act as an error, and even a crime, is not the 
same thing as to regard it as a sin. The 
measure of difference is ultimately the differ- 
‘ence in the objects offended—poor, weak, 
fallible man, on the one hand; and on the 
other hand, the infinite and holy God. For 


the sense of sin, if we reverently follow it, 


i 
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will lead us, like a turbid stream which ever 
brightens as we draw nearer to the source 
from which it flows, until we stand by the 
throne of God Himself. 

Or again, think of holiness as a fact in 
life. The love of holiness is the reverse side 
of the feeling for sin. And how different is 
holiness, as we conceive it, from any com- 
bination of useful human qualities! The 
saintly life, for which the Christian daily prays, 
is not philanthropy only nor dutifulness nor 
wisdom. It is to breathe on earth the atmo- 
sphere of heaven. It is to live in such a con- 
sciousness of God’s presence that we cannot 
be untrue to Him or grieve His heart. You 
do not doubt that there is such a life. It may 
have chanced to you—I cannot tell, but happy 
indeed are you if it has chanced—to live in 
the presence of one who seemed on earth to 
live the sacred life of heaven, who went about 
doing good and never thought of being re- 
warded for it, whose heart was full of prayer, 
who could not endure the thought of sin, who 


could not rest except in doing the will of 
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God; then you know what is the beauty of 
holiness. ; 

But whence, then, comes this sense of sin, 
this longing for holiness? What is the secret 
of the unrest which is ever present to us? 
Would our lives be better or brighter, if we 
could take things as they are and be content 
with them? Nay, observe how in all the 
departments of human life dissatisfaction is 
the parent of noble enterprise. The human 
mind looks upon the sum of phenomena ; it is 
baffled by this or that fact which it cannot 
explain ; it fails to trace the issuing of effect 
from cause ; it perseveres, it penetrates, to the 
depth of causation, and a Newton or a Darwin 
makes it the sovereign of new truths. Or 
. again, the human spirit feels itself cramped by 
the limitation of a single world; it chafes 
against its ancient bonds, and at last a Colum- 
bus endows it with a new world beyond the 
-seas. Brethren, it is even so that the soul 
of man frets and chafes against the sinfulness 
which drags it down to earth; it is impatient 


of the chains from which it cannot escape ; it 
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finds no peace or satisfaction save in Christ. 
Do you not remember the stately myth of the 
Greek philosopher,’ that the soul is “like a 
charioteer with his two steeds, and the one is 
a noble steed of snow-white hue, with darkling 
eyes and arching neck, and is a lover of 
honour, modesty, and temperance, nor ever 
needs the touch of whip, but is always obedient 
to the voice; the other is flat-faced and dark- 
coloured, with his eyes gray and bloodshot, 
and is wedded to insolence, and will hardly 
obey the whip or spur”? For there is a power 
in man, although he may not realise it, which 
draws him to the Infinite, and not less truly 
to the All-Holy than to the All-Wise. He 
cannot turn his eyes to his own nature without 
seeing that it is not what it might have been. 
He cannot commit sin without confessing his 
sinfulness. 

“And he said, Who told thee that thou 
wast naked?” What is the origin of this 
voice in the human soul? There is no 
other account, it seems to me, to be given of 


1 Plato, in the Phedrus. 
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it than that it is a witness to the Divinity of 
human nature. 

But if it be true that there is in man a self- 
dissatisfaction, of which he is the more pro- 
foundly conscious as he grows in grace; and if 
it be also true that this dissatisfaction is the 
echo of a Divine voice speaking within him, 
then what follows as a law of his nature? 

Firstly, that the happiness, which consists in 
an adjustment of man’s nature to the universal 
system, will necessarily come from a Power out- 
side himself. He cannot be the author of his 
own salvation. He cannot say, “I have not 
sinned.” For “if we say that we have not 
sinned, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 


y’> Nor, again, can he say, “I have 


not in us. 
sinned, and, having sinned, I have put away 
my own sin.” There is much speculation 
about the punishment of sin and its compati- 
bility with the nature of God. But the diffi- 
culty is not so much that sin should be 
punished, but that sin, having been wrought, 
should be forgiven. For the punishment lies 


1 y John i. 8. 
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in the nature of cause and effect. “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” But if the sinner 
is not to die for his sin, if a new cause is to 
intervene, controlling the inevitable sequence 
of guilt and suffering, then this is a miracle, 
and it can only be accomplished by a super- 
human agency of love. 

Secondly, let it be assumed that God is 
minded to shield man from the consequence of 
his sin, what will be the nature of the Divine 
interposition? What will be the efficacious 
means of setting at rest the weary, heavy-laden 
heart of humanity? Not, methinks, in majesty 
of power does the secret lie ; for the powers of 
Nature and of God are already awful to us, and 
the utmost that power can do is to frighten 
away complainings, not to breathe a Divine 
peace into our hearts. Nor, again, in any 
revelation of human knowledge; for what we 
need is not to know Nature better, but to 
know a truth which lies outside Nature. No, 
it is the sense of sin which weighs down 
human hearts, and nothing can solace them 
but the spectacle of sinlessness. The only 
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truth which can be set against the sins of man- 
kind is the truth that a Man has lived who 
knew no sin. Hence the sinlessness of Jesus 
is a vital doctrine of Christianity. “Which 
of you,” He said, “convinceth me of sin?” ? 
God “hath made him to be sin for us, who 
knew no sin; that we might be made the right- 


”2 It were impossible 


eousness of God in him. 
(may I not reverently say so?), save with a 
moral contradiction, to redeem man in any 
other way than this. Christ had faith, an 
almost infinite faith, in humanity. He has 
restored to humanity its faith in itself. When 
the human spirit droops, as it were, and flags 
in the consciousness of its intrinsic sinfulness, 
then it revives in the contemplation of the 
Sinless One. Beneath the shadow of the Cross, 
but only there, the soul endures the piercing 
sunlight of God’s holiness. For what tempta- 
tion is there but He has known it? what sin 
~ but He has vanquished it? what suffering but 
He has drained it to the dregs? He is our 
Master, our Redeemer, our Friend. He says, 


1 John viii. 46. ae Cor ver 2ls 
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“TI and my Father are one,” and He calls us 
—yes, you and me—His brethren. 

Thus, without any speciality of Christian 
doctrine, the consideration of human need and 
Divine purpose has led us to the foot of the 
Cross. It is seen to be reasonable and harmoni- 
ous with Nature’s law that once, in the fulness of 
time, the God-Man should be born. How could 
it be credible, nay tolerable, that in Adam all 
should die, and in Christ not all be made alive ? 

But it must still be asked, What is the link 
between human sin and Christ’s sinlessness ? 
Granting that He is the Mediator between God 
and man, that in Him the Father’s pleasure 
was fulfilled, and that He has exemplified the 
Divine holiness upon earth, what is the prin- 
ciple by which we claim participation in the 
efficacy of His atoning sacrifice ? 

Brethren, the answer of Christianity is 
clear. We may not imitate Him in the per- 
fection of His humanity. We may not live 

“the sinless years 


That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” ? 


1 Tennyson, / Memoriam, 
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Our hearts, our natures, are sin-defiled. But 
we may so incorporate ourselves in Him that 
what He is is ours, and what He does is a 
blessing for us. For as the victory of one 
citizen in the battle-field may be the deliver- 
ance of a people from human slavery, so, if 
we enfranchise ourselves in the polity which 
Christ instituted, we are all participants in 
His propitiation. And every means of grace 
and every rite of worship is only precious as 
it fulfils us with the Spirit which is our title 
to the citizenship of Christ. This is the deep 
significance of the Lenten Fast through which. 
the Church is passing at this season. It is in 
disciplining ourselves by prayer and penitence, 
in agonising with sin, in yearning for holiness, 
that we possess ourselves of the Spirit of the 
Holy One. It is in realising the intensity of 
our sins that we cast ourselves unreservedly 
upon His sinlessness. 

Thus the lesson which it cost us once such 
shame to learn becomes at last the sovereign 
blessing of our lives. “And he said, Who told 
thee that thou wast naked?” The words 
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were awful to us once; we could not escape 
from them; they seemed to haunt us like 
voices of an evil dream. We would not part 
with them now for angels’ blessings ; we could 
not live, we could not die, save in the light of 
them. For the revelation of human nakedness 
is God-inspired, that humanity may clothe 
itself anew. Not as once in the fig-leaves of 
the Garden, but in the stainless righteousness 
of Christ. For still, as in Zechariah’s parable, 
we stand in filthy garments before the angel. 
And the Lord bids one take away the filthy 
garments. And He says, “Behold, I have 
caused thine iniquity to pass from thee, and 
I will clothe thee with change of raiment.” 
May He help us so to “ put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” that we may not be ashamed before 


Him at His coming! 


iit 


THE PATH OF THE INVISIBLE 
WORLD} 


‘“‘ While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
—z2 Cor. iy. 18. 


A GREAT life demands a great motive. It is 
belief which is the parent of action. Noble 
deeds are ever born of noble creeds. The tree 
of sordid thoughts yields not the fruit of 
saintly lives. God has joined together Chris- 
tian faith and Christian morals; and it is 
worse than folly in man to put them asunder. 
Hence it is so vital a thing that man should 
believe the truth. Hence the Church regards 
men’s faith as so momentous. Not so much 
because faith has itself a mystic value, although 


1 Preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the third Sunday after 
Epiphany, January 23, 1887. 
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it has such a value, as setting the soul of man 
in its true relation to the God Who made it, 
but because it issues at once in high desires 
and splendid efforts and self-sacrifices which 
are written in heaven. It may be admitted 
that the law of ethics, which faith appoints, 
will outlive for a while the faith from which it 
springs. The world, which has lived through 
eighteen centuries of the Gospel, would ‘not, 
even if the Gospel were discarded, become at 
once as though the Gospel had never been. 
Yet, although conduct survives conviction for a 
time, the touch of death has passed upon it. 
What if the flush of sunlight plays upon the 
horizon? The sun has set, and ere long it 
will be night. For sooner or later, as men 
believe, so they live. The creed of each of us 
colours and controls his life. The age of 
strong assurance is the age of strong endur- 
ance. “This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” * 

A great life, 1 say, demands a great motive. 
It is not enough to point to the hagiology 

1 John v. 4. 
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which has been the glory of the Catholic 
Church in all her ages, and to say, “See how 
these Christians lived ;” we must say too, “ See 
how they believed.” Take St. Paul’s example 
as the text suggests it. His was a great life, 
if ever there was one in the world. The 
longer you live, the more profoundly you study 
theology, the deeper will be your admiration 
of St. Paul. There is hardly a religious pro- 
blem of to-day but finds, I will not say its 
solution, but at least its elucidation, in the 
system of his doctrine. But for him, as 
Adolphe Monod cries in one of his discourses, 
Christian truth would be only half revealed, 
Christian character only half apprehended, 
Christian victory over the world only half seen. 
But for him too—I speak humanly—but for 
his labours and his sufferings Christianity 
might have paused upon the coast of Asia and 
the long night of Europe have been longer 
_ still. Who but he that had been “caught up 
into paradise,” “whether in the body or out of 
the body,” and had “heard unspeakable words, 


which it was not lawful for a man to utter,” 
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who but he that had known the “visions and 
revelations of the Lord,” could have so inter- 
preted the Divine will to men? We have not 
yet learnt all that St. Paul is able to teach us. 
The modern poet! of St. Paul’s life gives ex- 
pression to the supreme faith which animated 
his ministry — 


‘‘ Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny ; 
Yea with one voice, O world, tho’ thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 


What was, then, the motive of his life? 
What was it that made him what he was? 
What was the power that nerved and sustained 
him against the catalogue of sufferings which 
he enumerates in the eleventh chapter of this 
epistle? Why was it, as he says here, that he 
was “troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ;... perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed”? Why could he endure, nay, 
embrace a life which was, as he himself says, 
a “daily dying” for Jesus’ sake? Brethren, 
the answer is written in the text, “We look 

1 Mr. F. W. Myers, St. Paul, 
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not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are temporal,” ze. temporary ; 
“but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

There are people in these days who bid us" 
forget the things unseen. They think that 
life would be more positive and practical with- 
out the thought of them. They say, “Why 
stand gazing into heaven? The world has 
need of common duties; why not do them? 
There is poverty to be alleviated, suffering to be 
assuaged, ignorance to be enlightened, crime to 
be conquered ; what can any one in his senses 
want besides?” Ay, but forgive me; the matter 
is not so simple as that. We want a complete 
scheme of human life. The scheme must 
provide for all the occasions and emergencies 
of it. It will fail if it leaves one of them 
undetermined. For there is always a question 
lying behind duty, even when duty itself is 
clear beyond dispute; Why must I do what is 
right? - what compels me? what persuades 


me in the thousand cases which law can 
E 
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never touch? What is conscience? and why 
should I obey it? and what security is there 
for virtue in the increase of knowledge? The 
last few months methinks have flooded the 
world with garbage, which shows, if nothing 
else, that it is possible to possess culture and 
refinement and good taste and then to sink 
’ into the blackest slough of sin. Let us con- 
sider how the belief in the unseen world affects 
our estimate of the world which we see and 
know. What if it shall prove that not morally 
nor spiritually nor even intellectually can a 
complete scheme of the present life be con- 
structed without regard to the life which is not 
only present but future? What if Goethe was 
right when he said, “They who hope for no 
other life than this are dead even in this life, 
while they live”? 

But I revert to the language of St. Paul, 
“The things which are seen are temporal ; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
There are two points in it, and both deserve 
attention. “The things which are seen are 
temporal,” that is the first point: “ The things 
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which are not seen are eternal,’ that is the 
second. 

It is to be noticed that! St. Paul lays down 
the transitoriness of the things which we see 
for the sake of contrasting them ‘with the 
things which we do not see. It would seem 
little to him to prove that the one class of 
things is temporal, if he could not prove that 
the other is eternal. The instability of the 
visible world and of all that is in it, but espe- 
cially of human life itself, is a commonplace of 
philosophers and poets. 

‘* The cloud-capp’d towers (says Prospero), the gorgeous 
palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” + 

The Biblical writers generally view this 
great truth humanly—that is, they view it in 
relation to individual human lives. Thus, 
“Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fleeth also as a 


1 Shakespeare, Zhe Tempest. 
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shadow, and continueth not.”* And again, 
“We bring our years to an end, as it were a 
tale that is told.”? So far you will all agree 
with me, if so far only. But what it is im- 
portant to bear in mind is not so much that 
life is short as that we know and feel it to be 
short. What is it that we mean when we 
speak of life’s brevity? It is conceivable that 
life might seem long to us. There is nothing 
to show that the lower animals have any sense 
of curtailment in their existence. Nay, if life 
itself is always felt to be short, yet the parts or 
fragments of it are sometimes felt to be long. 
Do we not hear people, who describe their 
whole life as a span’s breadth, speak of 
“killing” the precious hours which make it 
up? The truth is that human life is either 
short or long in proportion to the activity 
which we are capable of displaying in it. To 
the student the longest day seems brief. To 
the sluggard the briefest day seems long. 
And if every man, whatever be his character, 
regards his life as a short one when he comes 


HT GD Riven, ee. 2 Psalm xc. 9. 
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to the end of it, the reason is that in every 
man there is a potentiality of action which is 
not and cannot be fulfilled this side the grave. 
This is the great natural argument for im- 
’ mortality. The eagle, that bruises its wings 
against the bars of its prison, is not destined 
for the prison but for the eyry. The exile 
who pines for his home beyond the seas is not 
destined for durance but for liberty. And 
man who chafes within the limits of his mor- 
tality is a being not of time but of eternity. 

So then the things which are seen, being 
temporal, cannot still the aching of the human 
heart. If they are all that man may hope for 
or delight in, then for evermore he shall be ill 
at ease. But is it reasonable, while we live in 
the visible world, to shape our lives by the 
law of the things which are invisible? Does the 
Lord Jesus ask too much of each of us when 
He pronounces His benediction upon those 
“who have not seen, and yet have believed ”? 

Let me reverently consider this question. 
It is only within due limit that I can argue it. 


Religion is only in part an appeal to the 
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reason. “My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and 


»1 


my thoughts than your thoughts. It is easy 
to see the necessity of this principle, which 
regulates the apprehension of the Infinite God 
by finite man. Were God intelligible, He 
would cease to be adorable. The Divine 
Being, before whom we prostrate ourselves in 
worship, must be veiled, like the statue of Isis. 
It is written in the Law of Nature as in the 
Law of God that no man may look upon His 
face and live. 

But, although it is not permitted to man to 
tell why God has revealed Himself as He has, 
why He has ordained certain conditions of the 
religious life, and has not ordained or allowed 
any others; although there must always be 
room for faith in apprehending that God is 
what He is, and does what it pleases Him to 
do, yet it is a possibility—at least, I think so 
—and, if so, it is a solace to know that the 


1 Isaiah lv. 8, 9. 
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demand which religion makes upon the scul is 
only the carrying out on a large scale of the 
principles which we all accept and act upon in 
our common life. Human life, if rightly re- 
garded, is a sort of vestibule through which 
we pass into the presence of the Highest. 
This is a great truth; I cannot deal with it 
adequately. But at least it is not too much to 
lay it down, as bearing upon the nature of the 
unseen world, that even in this world true 
progress or civilisation begins, and is only 
capable of beginning, in the postponement of 
the present to the future. Take education, for 
example; it is little else than the training of 
the young to deny themselves the gratifications 
and satisfactions of the moment for the sake of 
the good which may be attained hereafter. 
The early part of life is not treated as a thing 
which is complete in itself; it is all preparatory 
to something else which lies beyond it. The 
Lord spent thirty years of His life, the Scrip- 
ture tells, in preparation for the three years of 
His ministry. Notice too, firstly, that without 


this self-discipline, without this rigorous sup- 
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pression of immediate wants, no good or great 
result can come to pass. The intellectual 
monuments of human labour have been reared 
by an almost infinite patience in the labourers. 
And notice, secondly, that the result for which 
we labour may not be realised; we may be 
disappointed of it after all. There is essentially 
an act of faith in our long labouring for it. 
The child whom we have taught so carefully 
may die before we can gather even the first 
fruit of our teaching. Lord Chesterfield, for 
example, took great pains, as his letters show, 
to prepare his son for a brilliant part in public 
life, and within a month of his writing his last 
letter his son died. We ourselves, too, may 
die before we can make use of the materials 
which we have been so long amassing; we 
may die, like Blake, within sight of the har- 
bour. Or even, without the stroke of death, 
something may interpose, and often does in- 
terpose, between us and the object of our 
hope. Yet for all this we persevere in our 
endeavours ; we think it worth while to go on 
labouring for a reward which is always distant 
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and may never be reached; we know that 
except in this way, by this faith, by so living 
as in the sight of an invisible goal we could 
not be, or help others to be, the possible best. 
Again, take statesmanship; I mean the 
statesmanship which leads the people, not that 
which displays a pride in being their slave. 
They who make a nation great are not oftenest 
the witnesses of its greatness. A nationality 
grows grandly, like the forest; but it grows 
slowly. Many a sun must rise and set, many 
a generation of living men must come and go, 
ere the seed of a national life swells to ma- 
turity. But the authors of a nation’s greatness 
are not the men who subserve it when it is 
strong ; they are the men who had faith in it 
when it was weak. Such men do not always 
see the fruit of their labours. They labour for 
the ages yet to come. It may even happen 
that the contemporary world despises them. 
But posterity builds their tombs. Their chil- 
dren rise up and call them blessed. Such 
were the feelings with which the Athenians of 
a later day spoke of Miltiades and the heroes 
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who fought at Marathon; such the feelings 
with which the Romans of the Empire spoke 
of Fabius and the army that had not despaired 
of the Republic. Ay, and it is with such 
feelings that the citizen of the German Empire 
recalls the name of the great Frederick ; or the 
citizen of the Dutch Republic the name of 
William the Silent; or the citizen of regenerated 
Italy looks, and may long look, on the grave 
of Cavour. 

But ever, and not in statesmanship or war- 
fare only, it is the lot of the great and good 
to work for posterity. They have appealed 
from the present to the future. So Bacon, in 
his will, committed his name and memory, as 
he writes, “to men’s charitable speeches, and 
to foreign nations, and the next ages.” So 
too Kepler, having solved the problem of the 
heavens, said, with his grand patience, that he 
could “well wait a century for a reader, since 
God had waited six thousand years for a 
discoverer.” Nay, I bid you remember that 
the highest life lived on earth was an exem- 
plification of this principle. Jesus Christ 
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“came unto his own, and his own received 


him not.”! He said, in His judgment scene, 
“ This”—the present—“is your hour, and 
the power of darkness.” But He said also, 


“ Hereafter” —not now, but some day, though 
as yet it is not seen—“sereafter shall ye see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” ” 

It appears, then, that a belief in things 
unseen is the spring of every generous life. 
The noblest sons of earth must make a venture 
for a futurity which may not come to pass, 
and which, if it come to pass, their eyes may 
never see. That is the sole condition of vital 
human progress. 

What is the quality which enables man 
to make this venture? What empowers him 
to overleap the bounds of the present, and, 
however grandly, to pierce the veil of time? 
It is Faith. The philosopher has faith in the 
final triumph of truth. The patriot has faith 
in the material and moral grandeur of his 
country. The theologian, or, I should rather 


PT johu is tT. 2 Matt. xxvi. 64. 
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say, the spiritually minded man, has faith in 
the reality of the world which lies behind the 
veil. Without this faith philosophy, patriotism, 
religion itself were dead. But faith is the 
genius of the soul. It brings the distant near. 
It lends form and body to the invisible. It 
vindicates the ways of God to man. And 
as in philosophy, as in patriotism, so in 
religion, faith justifies itself by its results. It 
emancipates the intellect. It enriches the 
spirit. It completes the moral system of life. 
For it is not too much to say, that an 
apprehension of the invisible world, and of all 
that it implies, is a necessary element of the 
highest morals. An ethical system must be 
tested by extreme cases. Any system of 
ethics may be good enough for the common 
occasions of life. It may be argued, and 
indeed has lately been argued, that life would 
not be materially changed for any one of us, 
if we should spend it without any belief at 
all. But that, I think, is a mistake. It is 
rather true that we perform common duties 


as matters of course because we tacitly believe 
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in sanctions of morality which would suffice 
for any duty, however exalted. } There is a 
remarkable passage in Prince Bismarck’s con- 
versations where he attributes the steadfastness 
of the German soldiers in the ranks to the 
deeply-rooted belief in God as ordering duty. 
But the virtue of heroes or saints or martyrs 
transcends this. What is its ultimate justifi- 
cation? How is it defensible that a man 
should lay down his life for duty, if the law 
of duty is relative only to this present life ? 
I do not see a fair escape from this dilemma. 
Either life is the highest prize that a man 
possesses, or there is something beyond and 
above this present life, and, if so, something 
which belongs to the world of things unseen. 
But the Christian martyr lays down his life, 
and lays it down rationally, because in his 
eyes duty receives its justification not in this 
world but in the world for which he looks. 
Hence, self-sacrifice never seems to him a 
failure. He that loses his life shall save 
it. There is no _ possibility of a final 
antinomy between the law of duty and the 


of 
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law of interest. God has eternity in which to 
work out His purposes; and here on earth 
we touch but the hem of His great. provi- 
dence. The rest is faith, “What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 


after.”! 


But if this present life is all complete 
in itself, then we stand face to face with 
moral contradictions. Virtue does not always 
succeed. Vice triumphs. It is not always 
best to do our duty. The poet of to-day, in 
the new Locksley Hall, has seen with the eye 
of genius that to deny the eternity of the 
moral law is to deny the moral law itself— 

** Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, 
the Pure, the Just ; 


Take the charm ‘ For ever’ from them, and they crumble into 
dust,” 


Again, the faith which results in an appre- 
hension of the unseen world is necessary for 
a solution of the mysteries which lie upon 
the face of human things. Life must ever 
be a problem to the wise ; but it ought not 
to be a problem which is proved to be 


1 John xiii. 7. 
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insoluble. For are there not lives which, if 
this world be all, are cramped and blighted, 
and can never attain to perfectness of self- 
development—painful lives, and lives of sorrow, 
and lives in which the spirit is for ever battling 
with the flesh? What are we to say to lives 
like these? What is pain? What is the 
burden of existence? What is death? We 
cannot tell. But at least it is not enough to 
shrug our shoulders in the presence of life’s 
mysteries, and to say to the wounded heart, 
“Go! bear what. thou. must.” ‘That is a 
theory of human life which lacks satisfaction. 
It leaves us all in the dark. Brethren, the 
only theory which makes life worth living— 
for it is the pains of others, not our own, 
which vex us most—is that pain is God’s 
appointed means of disciplining the soul for 
Himself, and that the sufferings of the world 
—the sufferings of others for our good—are 
indissolubly linked to its best blessings. This 
‘is the theory, nay, the revelation of Christ. I 
do not say it is proved to be true, except as 


His word. JIonly say it is justified by its 
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fruits. It illumines human life. It sanctifies 
sorrow. It shows the world to be Divine. 
We accept it, as we accept many a scientific 
theory; not as logically demonstrable, but 
because it is reconcilable with the facts to 
which it relates, and because it reveals the 
purpose or plan of them. “Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.”’ It is 
this assurance which is our heart’s intense desire. 
O blessed Son of God! hadst Thou shown us 
nothing but the benediction of human sorrow 
and suffering, even as Thou in Thy mortal 
years didst weep and die, still by that one 
word we had known Thee to be Divine ! 
Lastly, as the servant of God endures in 
all the temptations of life “as seeing him 
who is invisible”; as he reckons that his 
“light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
works for him a far more exceeding, an 
eternal weight of glory;” so it is. in the 
realisation of the unseen world that he finds 
the satisfaction of his spiritual nature. It is 
nothing but arbitrary blindness.to deny the 
1 Matt, ‘v. 4. 
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spirituality of man. He who says that “God 
is a spirit” proves himself to be a spiritual 
being. The Incarnation had been itself im- 
possible—I speak humanly —but that, as 
Epictetus says, “each of us carries about 
a god within him.” But the Divine part of 
humanity is ever reaching forth beyond its 
sensual limitations. /- The splendid dream of a | 
Plato that there was a world of ideas of 
which all that we see on earth is a reflexion 
or copy, is a witness to human spirituality. 
We yearn to look beyond the horizon; we 
know that beyond it, too, is life. We cannot 
forego the thought of heaven. We may toil 
with the spirit of a Xavier, and our cry is 
still Amphius, still “Onward!” We may gather 
stores of wisdom like Goethe, and our dying 
word is still, “ More light, more light !” —- 

Why, then should men persist after all 
the ages in setting a bar to the powers of 
their own nature? Why should it please 
them to call themselves the children of earth ? 
Why should they not say, “We are all the 
sons of God”? 


ee eee 
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“The things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen are eternal.” 
The question is, for you and for me, What 
is our goal? Do we prefer the present to 
the future, the seen to the unseen, the things 
of this life to the things of God? Apart 
from revelation, the belief in the things unseen 
is an intellectual. venture. But it is a venture 
which is parallel to such ventures as we com- 
monly make in life for the attainment of a 
good which lies beyond our immediate grasp. 
Without such a venture no great human good 
is attainable. Without such a venture, which 
in theology we call faith, it seems impossible 
to justify the highest morals or to solve the 
deepest mysteries of life, or to satisfy the 
spiritual yearnings which render the life of 
man Divine. 

Brethren, they who have stood by the 
Cross of Jesus Christ do not find it hard to 
make this venture of faith. The voice which 
bids them make it is a voice which spoke 
on earth, and now speaks from heaven. “ Yet a 


little while, and the world seeth me no more; 
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but ye see me: because I live, ye shall live 


”1 But even if He were dead or His voice 


also, 
were silent, even if we could not pray, or when 
we pray He heard not, or hearing would not 
answer us with peace, still, for the sake of all 
that consecrates humanity, it were our wisdom 
not to lose the faith of the invisible world. It 
were well to believe greatly, that we might live 
greatly. For faith is linked to conduct ; they 
cannot be parted. He who contends for the 
faith once delivered to the saints contends for 
something yet more precious than the faith. It 
is thus that He dares despite Himself to say, 
“TI believe.” He lifts his eyes to the heaven, 
he cannot grasp it; the blue firmament may’ 
be unsubstantial as the air, but from it 
descends the rain, the light, the beauty, and 
beyond it the sun shines in His strength. 

But we who are Christ’s have another faith 
than this. We “know in whom we have 
believed.” Religion is not to us a hope ora 
possibility ;. it is a truth for which, if God 
called us, we would die. There is One who, 


1 John xiv. 19. 
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though He be dead, is yet alive, and for eighteen 
centuries has drawn the souls of men to Him- 
self, comforting the sorrowful, animating the 
weak, restoring the sinful, flooding a weary 
world with all the light of love; and He 
speaks from the invisible realm. We see Him 
not; but do we see our minds, our souls, the 
wind which breathes in the forest, the love 
which knits two human hearts in one? We 
see not, and yet we believe. He calls us, 
and we obey His calling. Human praise, 
human censure—it is nothing in comparison 
of His will. Do I speak the thought of any 
soul among you? Then, if it be so, may the 
Almighty Father keep you in the fruition of 
the things which eye has never seen nor ear 
has heard—not of the things which are seen, 
for they are temporal and vanish like a dream 
in the morning; but of the things which are 
not seen, for they are eternal, they change 
not, they fade not, they die not; they are 
the vesture of the Everlasting God! 


IV 


DHE PROPHECY OF THE KINGDOM® 


‘*In those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilder- — 
ness of Judzea, and saying, Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” —Mar+rr?. iii. I, 2. 


AMONG the annual festivals of the Christian 
Church there is a peculiar interest belonging 
to the Advent. It is the witness or the ex- 
pression of that hopefulness which is indispens- 
able not less in the lives of institutions than 
of individuals. For, as St. Paul says, or in a 
wider sense than he said it, “we are saved by 
hope ;”” ze. by believing in good we are en- 
abled to attain to good, by deeming ourselves 
the sons of God we become His sons, by 
expecting our redemption we are redeemed. 
Once surrender faith in the future, and the 


1 Preached before the University of Oxford on the Sunday 
before Advent, November 21, 1886. 
2 Rom. viii. 24. 
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present becomes mean; once admit that the 
golden age is past, past for ever, and your own 
age will not seem silver, nor even bronze. But 
although the hope which is in you be as faint 
as the solitary ray which lights a captive’s cell, 
yet, if it be there, even though it be your all, 
life is worth living ; you will not be tempted to 
cast it away as a worthless thing. It was but 
the other day in a Siberian prison that a lone 
broken-hearted man was working out with a 
grim patience the last few months, as he 
thought, of his appointed durance; and just 
as they were over, there came the imperial 
ukase, ordering him back for an indefinite 
period to the prison—then he died by his own 
hand. 

Hence it is a great truth that Christianity 
breathed into the world the invigorating prin- 
ciple of hope. The passing from the world- 
weariness of pagan literature in its Augustan 
and post-Augustan eras to the enthusiasm of 
the literature of the Christian fathers is like the 
coming into a new atmosphere of thought and 
life. Nothing is more remarkable, or, indeed, 
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more touching, than that in the pictures in the 
Catacombs, which must have been sometimes 
made amidst the throes of persecution, the 
mournful emblems of Christianity itself—the 
Cross, the skeleton, the cypress-wreath, the 
death’s head—are seldom found, and in lieu 
of them there are only rose-garlands and 
hovering angels and groups of happy children 
at play. It is this hopefulness which was the 
salt of Christianity. For as the Jewish people 
in the ages of its weird history has been made 
and kept a nation, and even at the present day 
sustains its national life, by the belief in the 
advent of a Messiah, so it was by the hope of 
another Advent, when “that same Jesus,” who 
had been taken up into heaven, should come 
again, that Christianity won its victory over 
the world. 

Is the Christianity of to-day as full of hope? 
Can we look each other in the face and say as 
frankly that we believe in the coming of God’s 
-kingdom ? Year by year, as the Baptist, 
standing by Jordan, uttered once his solemn 


summons to repentance, so the Church, but 
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with feebler voice, proclaims, “Repent: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” What is the 
answer of our hearts to her proclamation? Do 
we feel that the bridegroom is coming and 
we must go forth to meet him? Do we pray 
“Thy kingdom come” with a faith in its 
coming? or, if the truth be told, do our 
thoughts whisper, “ His kingdom comes not ; 
there is no sign, no promise of its coming, 
‘for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.’” * 

There is something mournful in the under- 
lying faithlessness of even devout and holy souls 
at the present day. It seems to me that not a 
few of those who, by the Divine grace, can still 
repeat those solemn words “I believe,” have 
yet lost something of the joy, or hope, or con- 
fidence which belief is calculated to inspire. 
They do not feel so sure as they might of 
their religion. They could wish it had been 
something other than it is. They admit that 
there is a good deal to be said against it, 


1 2 Peter iii. 4. 
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although more for it. It is the stronger of two 
conflicting probabilities; it is not a thing to 
live by and to die for. Only now and then by 
some striking example the truth is brought 
home to them. that the age of Christian heroes 
and martyrs is not past. They acknowledge 
the attractiveness of Christ’s Personality, but 
they do not freely speak of Him as God. 
The supernatural element in the Gospels is a 
stumbling-block to them, and if they were quite 
honest, they would say they wish it were not 
there. Above all, as they cast their eyes 
across the nineteen centuries which have run 
since the Baptist preached the advent of God’s 
kingdom, as they review the chequered history 
of Christianity, its hopes and failings, the 
mingled motives of Christian men and women, 
the schisms which divide them from each other 
and seem irreparable, the secularism of sacred 
things, the unfaithfulness of faith itself, the 
hatred which has made theology a byword ; 
as they consider how slow has been the victory 
of the Church and how full of sadness, how 
often she had been stained with sin, how far 
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she has fallen beneath her own ideal, how poor 
a part of the world she has covered with her 
ministries, how precarious and often painful is 
her hold upon the intellectual and social forces of 
the very nations which still describe themselves 
as Christian, they cannot help owning that this 
is not what they would expect to be the condi- 
tion of things so many long centuries since the 
Incarnation, and they are tempted to cry, 
“Then Christ has partly failed.” 

But the question is, I venture to say, not, 
What should we expect ?—for human expecta- 
tions of Divine Providence are generally wrong 
—but, What is it that Christ teaches us to 
expect ? or, in other words, as. we study this 
Revelation, how and with what limit can we 
justly assert that the course of the Church’s 
history has answered to His own prophetic 
delineation of it? For there can be no doubt 
that the operations of the Divine Wisdom are 
not in general such as we should expect them 
to be. The analogy between Natural and 
Revealed religion on the one hand and the 


constitution and course of Nature on the other 
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still holds good ; and it is an analogy which is 
essentially two-sided, although people thought 
only of one side in Bishop Butler’s day, and 
have sometimes thought only of the other in 
our own. For that a God who is holy and 
good and omnipotent should place man, consti- 
tuted as he is, in a world of physical suffering 
and spiritual trial—a world in which it is not 
less difficult to see the working of a moral 
principle than to doubt that such a principle 
exists—this is a mystery which is hardly miti- 
gated by the consideration that no phenomena 
could be regarded as the functions of an Infinite 
Intelligence unless to a finite apprehension they 
seemed mysterious. But as when the religious 
conception of the world is apprehended, it sheds 
a light upon the imperfections and antagonisms 
of its evolution, so the conception of Chris- 
tianity—I mean, the true conception—seems to 
elucidate and interpret in a measure the course 
of Christian history. True it is that he who 
takes an arbitrary view of what the visible 
Church on earth must seem and be, especially 
if he uses of the visible Church the Scriptural 
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language which applies to the invisible Church, 
whose names are written in heaven, such as 
“Thee bride ‘of “Christ” 1 The: elect lady,” 
“The general assembly and church of the 
first-born,” he is sure to feel that the Church 
in her long history has more or less proved 
herself to be a failure. But suffer me to urge 
that these @ friori considerations are out of 
place. We may not import our own concep- 
tions, however we form them, into the sphere 
of Divine Providence. God accomplishes His 
purpose by His own means. “ Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made me thus?”! Nay, would we try to 
estimate what is the bearing of the Church’s 
history upon the question of its Divine 
originality, we must ask ourselves with open 
minds, What was it meant to be? What did 
Christ say of it? Did He, in His human life, 
when as yet not a Christian congregation had 
ever gathered for prayer within the closed 
doors of an upper chamber, did He project a 
scheme for the founding of a society which 


1 Rom. ix. 20. 
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should be distinct from all other societies in 
the world, and has His scheme upon the whole 
been realised? For if it shall appear upon 
consideration that not only was His prediction 
of His Church’s history unique, but that in its 
general characteristics it has been fulfilled, 
then, although it be not what we might have 
expected it to be, still in so far as the event 
has corresponded to the prediction, there will 
be reason for believing in the Divine prescience 
of Him who made it, and, as we believe in it, 
for taking heart again in a day when the faith 
of the world is growing-cold. 

But there is one preliminary point which it 
is necessary to make good. Although the 
lapse of more than eighteen Christian centuries 
makes it a possibility to take a retrospective 
view of the Church’s history, yet there is an 
inherent difficulty in forming a just view of 
such prophecies as may be said to be in process 
of fulfilment. We are living in the Christian 
dispensation ; it is not complete ; we are, so to 
say, the subjects as well as the judges of the 
prediction, and it will not be until the end is 
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come that the truth of Christ’s teaching about 
His Church can be fully known. Yet perhaps 
it is not too. much to say that there is the 
stronger reason for assenting to the argument 
which from the accomplishment of His words 
seeks to deduce the Divinity of His Person, if it 
can be shown that even before their full accom- 
plishment these words have established them- 
selves as true. 

The position, then, which the Advent sug- 
gests to me may be briefly stated in the fol- 
lowing words: Eighteen centuries and more 
ago, by the waters of Galilee, a Jewish peasant, 
without any special power or learning, said, “I 
will set up a society in the world; I call it 
God’s kingdom. It shall be unmistakably dif- 
ferent from other societies. It shall possess 
a life and character of its own. It shall pre- 
sent certain features which I describe to you, 
and by its possessing them you shall know it 
to be Mine.” So He spake. Now, after the 
eighteen centuries and more we who are met 
in this church which is consecrated to His 
religion can say, “Such a society as He 
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described exists in the world and calls itself 
His. It originated beyond dispute in His 
teaching. It is essentially what He willed it 
to be.” 

Firstly, then, it is important to notice the 
confidence with which Christ in the early days 
of His ministerial life announced His intention 
of founding a society which should be world- 
wide and should endure as long as time. He 
called this society His Church. Upon this 
point the celebrated address to St. Peter is a 
proof against which there is no appeal. “I 
say unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates 
of hell (or “of Hades”) shall not prevail 
against it”? And that the founding of this 
society called the Church was not an after- 
thought, as might perhaps be supposed, or an 
outcome of ambition swelling with success, but 
an essential part of Christ’s primary purpose, is 
a truth which was pointed out twenty years 
ago in a remarkable work which seems to have 
passed a little out of sight and mind. “To 
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organise a society,” says the author of Ecce 
Homo, “and to bind the members of it to- 
gether by the closest ties, were the business of 
His life. For this reason it was that He called 
men away from their homes, imposed upon 
some a wandering life, upon others the sacrifice 
of their property, and endeavoured by all 
means to divorce them from their former con- 
nections in order that they might find a new 
home in the Church. For this reason He insti- 
tuted a solemn institution, and for this reason 
refused absolutely to give any one a dispensa- 
tion from it. For this reason, too ... He estab- 
lished a common feast, which was through all 
ages to remind Christians of their indissoluble 
union.” 

Of the founding of this society Christ speaks 
not as a possibility or a probability, but as a 
certainty. It was His will, His purpose to 
found it ; and there was not a moment’s doubt 
that it would be founded. “I will found my 
church.” Could we but hear such words as 
these for the first time without the deadening 
force of familiarity, they would startle us like a 
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thunder-peal in the clear sky. There are people, 
and they are not wanting in a university, who 
talk sheer nonsense about the founding of a 
religion. To hear them, you would suppose it 
was the easiest task in the world; and any- 
body who was vain or foolish enough to make 
the attempt would surely succeed init. They 
seem to regard it as a sufficient account of 
such an institution as the Christian Church 
that Jesus Christ happened to say, “ Come, be 
my disciples,’ and everybody came. Why did 
they come? Why have they been coming ever 
since? It were perhaps to be desired that 
the philosophers who talk so glibly about the 
founding of a religion in the world would only 
endeavour to found it. One is reminded of 
the reply which Talleyrand is said to have 
made to the French philosopher who consulted 
him as to the steps he had better take for 
setting up a new religion in the world, when he 
‘told him he thought, upon the whole, he should 
recommend him to be crucified, and to rise 
again the third day. Depend upon it, there is 


no work on earth so arduous as the founding 
G 
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of a religion, and this because it demands not 
only power but suffering. As a teacher’ of 
your own university has shown, there are but 
three religions which have any promise of 
holding their ground against the forces of in- 
tellectual progress ; and of these three there is 
only one, and that the Christian, which so 
much as attempts the infinitely difficult task 
of evangelising every creature under heaven. 
Hence, when across the ages I hear that sad 
sweet voice saying, “I will found my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it,’ and when I remember that the Church so 
founded not only exists, but is greater and 
wider now than at any past epoch of her his- 
tory, I feel a wonder at the words which have 
been so strangely realised, and I ask myself, 
“Did He, who knew that His Church should 
live, know also what should be the mode or 
character of her life?” 

For not only did Christ predict the found- 
ing of a new society; He predicted also the 
principles of its being. Perhaps it is not pos- 


1 Professor Max Miiller. 
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sible to state them more comprehensively than 
in the saying that the Church should be in the 
world and yet not of the world. The speech 
known as the Sermon on the Mount contains 
what I may call the charter of the Christian 
society. The beatitudes of the poor in spirit, 
the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, the 
pure in heart, the sufferers for righteousness’ 
sake—these are Christ’s revelations ; and they 
indicate His conception of His society, and 
how widely removed it is from all human 
societies. For the Christian Church is in prin- 
ciple opposed to the world. The one looks to 
the things which are seen, the other to the 
things which are not seen. The one prefers 
the present to the future, the other prefers the 
future to the present. Hence arise the an- 
tagonisms of Church and State, of the flesh 
and the spirit, of the things of Caesar and the 
things of God, which are the most conspicuous 
‘features of modern civilisation, although they 
were never heard or dreamt of in the civilisa- 
tions of the pagan world. But leaving this 


great fact, which is yet so powerful a witness 
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to the Divine originality of Christ’s scheme, I 

notice that in two strange ways He clearly fore- 
saw the relation in which His Church, as a 
whole, would stand to the world of men. 

He said, firstly, that the Church would be 
hated by the world. His own life was a parable 
of His Church’s history. It is written that “he 
came unto his own, and his own received him 
not.”! “If the world hate you,” He said Him- 
self, “ye know that it hated me before it hated 


» 2 
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you And again, “ Because ye are not of the 
world, but I have chosen you out of the world, 
therefore the world hateth you.” The parables 
which He told of the husbandman who said, 
“This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and 
the inheritance shall be ours,” and of the citi- 
zens who said, “We will not have this man 
to reign over us,” are symbolical of this deep 
antipathy. I do not hesitate to say that they 
have received a complete verification. For 
although there have been times when the spirit 
of the world has seemed to come in like a 
flood upon the Church, and other times, but 


1 John i. 11. 2 John xv. 18, 19. 
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rarer, when the spirit of the Church has 
seemed, for whatever cause, to overflow the 
world, yet intrinsically, whether by active per- 
secution or silent contempt, or the corrupting, 
corroding influence, which is the subtlest form 
of hatred, the children of the flesh have done 
and still do what in them lies to vex the 
children of the spirit. You cannot listen to 
the talk of worldly men, you cannot take 
up one of the papers which represent the 
tone of society or of the world, without feel- 
ing that of God and of heavenly things, and 
of the spiritual life in all its aspects, there is a 
hatred which is not the less virulent or the 
less vital for being at times disguised behind 
fair words. 

And yet, secondly, it was the clear predic- 
tion of Christ that the Church, although thus 
hated by the world, should exercise a moulding 
or modifying influence upon it. He made use 
of some remarkable expressions to illustrate the 
relation in which His disciples should after- 
wards stand to common men. “Ye are the 
salt of the earth. ... . Ye are the light of the 
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world.”1 Some of the parables in which He 
spoke of the kingdom of heaven, as eg. the 
well-known parable of the leaven, represent the 
slow but sure inoculation of the world with the 
principles of the Church. Has this part of 
His prophecy been fulfilled ? Has the captive 
Church enthralled her capturer? Look at his- 
tory. What is the distinction between the 
pagan and Christian civilisations—a distinction 
which is sometimes ignored by esthetic people, 
who choose to look only at the bright features 
of paganism and only at the sombre features of 
Christianity ? So far as the accepted morality 
of the nineteenth century, however imperfectly 
men may act upon it, differs from the accepted 
morality of the first, it is by the incorporation 
of the principles which the religion of Christ 
brought into the world. But not to speak now 
of personal morality, which is, perhaps, too 
delicate a subject for a sermon, is there one 
among the social ameliorations which may be 
said to mark the flowing of the moral tide—the 
abolition of infanticide, the sanctification of 
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marriage, the dying of the gladiatorial shows, 
the founding of hospitals, the condemnation of 
suicide, the respect for women, the elevation of 
the poor, the emancipation of slaves, the cleans- 
ing of the prisons—I know not how many 
other blessings I might tell—but is there one 
of them which, if it does not directly flow from 
the Sermon on the Mount, is not virtually 
deducible from it? Nor can the world, which 
wears Christian morality, think to outgrow it. 
For, as Goethe said in one of his conversations 
with Eckermann, “ Let mental culture continue 
always to progress, let the natural sciences 
continue to grow in depth and breadth, and the 
human intellect to expand as it may, it will 
never go beyond the elevation and moral cul- 
ture of Christianity as it shines forth in the 
Gospels.”! Such a morality, so inculcated and 
so efficacious in modifying the thought and senti- 
ments of a world which owns it not, seems to 
me a second proof of the Divine wisdom of 
Him who taught it and founded His Church 
for its preservation. 


1 Eckermann, Gesprache mit Goethe, March 11, 1832. 
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But further, it is worthy of notice that, 
although Christ spoke in strong language of 
the separation between His Church and the 
world, and even of the hatred with which the 
world would regard the Church, despite the 
influence of the Church upon the world, He 
never deceived Himself by any idealisation 
of His Church as an actually existent body. 
To any human eye the danger of worldliness 
or worldly motives invading the sanctuary of 
Christianity must, I think, at the time when 
Christ lived have seemed remote. If a society 
such as the Church were formed at all, it might 
have been expected to be what some sectaries at 
different times have tried to make it—viz. a small 
body of converts loving Christ as God, and living 
without impurity of purpose or practice. But 
this is not the account which Christ gave of it. 
To read the Gospels, however casually, is to 
see that He did not conceive of the visible 
Church as an immaculate body. He foresaw 
that there would be unchristian Christians. 
They who should call themselves by His name 
would bring dishonour upon it. They would 
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act from worldly motives. They would display 
a worldly spirit. Some of them would be 
rejected in the Great Day. Nothing is clearer 
in Christ’s teaching than this. The three 
parables which occur in the thirteenth chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel—the parables of the 
tares of the field ; of the grain of mustard-seed 
which grew until it became the greatest among 
herbs, “so that the birds of the air lodged in 
the branches of it ;” and lastly, of the draw-net 
which “was cast into the sea and gathered of 
every kind”—imply the presence of evil as 
well as of good within the Church. It would 
be an interesting study, did time permit it, to 
examine them verbally. But if you will reflect 
upon them in a candid temper, and will com- 
pare them with such anticipations of the 
Church’s history as from time to time occur in 
other parts of His teaching, you will, I think, 
be led to the conclusion that two phenomena 
which have often scandalised Christians as well 
as unbelievers—viz. (1) the schisms existing in 
the Christian society, however they are caused 


and whoever deserves to be blamed for them ; (2) 
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the secular aims and actions of professing 
Christians—were, I do not of course say, ac- 
cepted or approved as inevitable, but at least 
anticipated by the Founder of the Church. 
Upon the bearing or evidential value of this 
fact you will pass your own judgment; but at 
least it is not too much to say that the cor- 
respondence of the event with the anticipa- 
tion in this striking particular is a reason, if not 
for acknowledging the claim of Christ, yet for 
not looking upon the present condition of the 
Church, however distressing it may seem, as an 
evidence of failure in the cause of God. 
Again, I notice that Christ predicted with 
singular emphasis this characteristic of His 
Church, that it should prove the great discern- 
ing or dividing agency in the world. It has 
probably struck you in your reading of the 
Gospels that the expressions used to charac- 
terise the work of Christ and of His Church 
in the world are so contradictory as to amount 
to a paradox. Even if you have apprehended 
the theological principle which was laid down, 
I think, by Mr. Robertson of Brighton, that in 
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some cases the human intellect approximates 
most nearly to a right understanding of God 
and His operations by embracing two appar- 
ently contradictory propositions, still you can- 
not but have been startled by the antithesis 
of the Scriptural expressions relating to Christ 
Himself. For He is called, as every one knows, 
“the Prince of Peace.” The angels at the 
Incarnation are said to have proclaimed, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth, peace 
among the men in whom he is well pleased.”? 
Yet He says more than once of Himself, 
“Think not that I am come to send peace on 
earth: I came not to send peace, but a sword.”? 
He speaks explicitly of divisions arising from 
His religion—of sons divided from fathers 
and fathers from their sons, of mothers and 
daughters being set in opposition, of a man’s 
foes being the members of his own household. 
Teas strange enough, if only we will reflect 
upon it, that a religious teacher, seeking to 
recommend his religion to the world, should 
speak of it in language such as this. So 


1 Luke ii. 14. 2 Matt. x. 34. 
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far as I know, you will not come upon this 
language in the other religious teachers of 
the world. But it is stranger still, if you 
place it in juxtaposition to the language which 
represents Christ as the author of peace. I 
venture to assert that nothing save experience 
could explain this paradox, and that experi- 
ence has converted it to a truism. For un- 
doubtedly there is a sense in which the advent 
of Christ, when He came in great humility, 
was the inauguration of a peace which the 
world had never known. The spiritual peace, 
the peace which passes understanding, is 
Christ’s abiding legacy to His Church. Nor 
only so, but the spirit of His religion in its 
application to secular affairs is strictly pacific ; 
so that the prosecution of a peaceful policy, 
the horror of war, the substitution, although 
only partial as yet, of arbitration for the sword, 
are so many instances of a Christian spirit. 
But yet in another sense, as Christ foretold, 
Christianity has been the parent of antagonisms 
in the world. It has set nation against nation, 
state against state: this is the history of all 
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religious wars. It has severed friendships. 
It has broken up families. It has overridden 
the laws of duty, of affection. I am not 
saying that this is not a sad result. I only 
say it is the result which Christ predicted. Nor 
is the age of religious antagonisms over yet. 
If you will study the tangled web of politics 
in any European state at the present day, 
you will find a religious question underlying it. 
The dividing lines of modern society are the 
lines which Christianity has made. And this 
truth is equally true of individual lives. You 
may take up a daily newspaper in the last 
few days, and you still find the disruption of 
family life for the cause of Christ. 

Brethren, it is a sad, sad picture. I know 
it well, although I seem to see the blessing of 
the sorrow. It is not what we might have 
hoped or thought to find. But I say it is 
what Christ Himself prophesied. The veri- 
fication of His prophecy is complete. Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, they are passing 
away ; but His words shall not pass away. 

So far—at least in the three last points 
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which I have presented to you—there has 
been reason to feel that the history of the 
Christian Church, although it curiously answers 
to its Founder's prediction, has yet not been 
so fair or stately as it might have been. But 
while Christ dwelt upon the stains of His 
Church in words which, if they were not 
so familiar, would strike upon our ears as 
startling, He proclaimed with uncompromising 
distinctness the universality of her mission. 
Oh! that we could put ourselves in the posi- 
tion of those Galilean peasants who heard 
His anticipations of a world-wide kingdom ; 
then, I think, especially after the lapse of 
centuries, we should find less difficulty in 
believing His Divinity. But perhaps it is not 
sufficiently considered how definite were His 
predictions of its universality, or how certainly 
those predictions are being fulfilled. I will 
not weary you by multiplying quotations. But 
you will: remember the commission of the 
Apostles, “Go ye and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
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Ghost.”? You will remember, too, how on the 
eve of His Passion, when He was sitting at 
meat in a certain house in Bethany, a poor 
woman poured a box of ointment on His 
head, and He promised that, wherever His 
Gospel should be preached throughout the 
world, her service of love should not be for- 
gotten. Could anything have seemed less 
likely at that time than that this promise 
so given should be fulfilled? Can anything 
be more certain than its fulfilment now? The 
multiplying agencies of civilisation are in one 
view only so many guarantees for the gradual 
amplification of evangelistic labours, and so 
for the consummation of those Divine words. 
Christ did not say that the religion which He 
founded, although the founding of it cost Him 
His blood, should be universally accepted 
among men. But He said it should be 
universally preached. “This gospel of the 
- kingdom shall be preached in all the world, 
for a witness unto all nations; and _ then 
shall the end come.”? I ask you, Do you 


_ 7 Matt. xxviii. 19. ’ 2 Matt. xxiv. 14. 
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doubt the truth of this prophecy? Do you 
doubt that, with whatever shadows of error 
or failure, the Gospel has been and will be 
—I do not need to say, more widely accepted, 
but more and more widely proclaimed among 
the nations of the earth? I do not refer to 
the triumphs of the past. But look to the 
future, read the signs of the times, ponder 
the agencies which are at work in the world, 
see what is happening before your eyes in 
Asia and Africa, in India, China, South 
America, Japan, and the islands of the South 
and tell me if it is not a certainty that soon 
or late, by whatever means or in whatever 
way, the Gospel will be preached to every 
creature under heaven. “ And then”—but not 
till then—*“ will the end come.” 

But if Christ predicted, and, indeed, com- 
manded this universality of evangelisation in 
the world, and if the evangelisation is going on, 
what account did He give of its success? Did 
His language justify the expectation of a uni- 
form, unbroken spreading of the kingdom? 
Did He anticipate that the victories, when once 
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won, should be won for ever, and that the 
triumphs of His Church, however slow, should 
be secure? Nay, I would rather say there is 
“no instance of a religious teacher who so plainly 
as Christ foretold apparent failure. “Many 
be called,” He said explicitly, “but few chosen.” * 
“ Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended 
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lambs among wolves.” * He bade His Apostles 
prepare for contumely and contempt; if, as 
would often happen, a city did not receive 
them, they were to say, “ The very dust of your 
city ... we do wipe off against you: not- 
withstanding (ze. whether you receive or reject 
us), be ye sure of this, that the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.”* The parable of the 
sower, which admits of various applications, 
suggests, if it does not necessitate, the inference 
that for one section of men who would receive 
the seed like generous soil there would be 
three like the wayside or the stony ground or 
the thorns. For the history of the Christian 
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Church has been strangely chequered ; it is so 
still. Like the builders of the wall of Jerusa- 
lem under Nehemiah, she “has wrought with 
one hand in the work, and with the other has 
held a weapon.”’ She has conquered new 
lands while hardly defending the old. She 
has won her victories amidst defeat. She has 
been sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing. She has 
been poor, yet making many rich. She has 
been dying, and behold she lives. When 
people tell me, as sometimes they will, that 
Christianity does not commend itself to the 
unspiritualised intellectuality whether of the 
world at large or of the university, I reply, “1 
know it, and it pains my heart; but it is what 
Christ leads me to expect.” I am almost 
tempted to the paradox of asserting that, if the 
Church were more successful than she is, if her 
victories were more secure or she could win 
them at a smaller cost of spiritual bloodshed, 
she would less exactly fulfil the prophecy of 
her Lord. It does not shock my belief to 
discover that some of my learned friends, the 
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men of science, know not God. Science, 


knowledge—this is not the weapon with which 
the Church of Christ wins her war. But for 
all that she wins it, as Christ said; and herein 
lies the mystery of her being. It were mar- 
vellous, if such were the case, that a local 
religion, resting upon the narrow ethnical basis 
of Judaism, should, even if the world of intel- 
lect or of influence approved it, be still, after 
eighteen centuries, the prevalent religious faith 
of civilisation. Yet it is a greater marvel, 
unless I misunderstand it, that a religion with- 
out the allegiance of the great or wealthy or 
intellectual (except so far as they are spiritually 
minded), amidst defeat and failure, amidst 
much sinking of heart, should still be what 
Christianity is, and do what Christianity has 
done. And remembering the vicissitudes of her 
history, may I not apply to her retrospectively 
what was said long centuries before of her Divine 
Author, “Rule thou in the midst”—not of thy sub- 
jects nor of thy friends, but “of thine enemies.” ! 

Time is failing me, and I hasten to the last 
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point upon which I venture to dwell in this 
sermon. It is that Christ foresaw and foretold 
the long zonian history of His Church. It is 
easy to see that here lay a danger of self- 
deception. The Christians of the first century, 
as the Pauline Epistles amply show, could not 
resist the expectation that the great day of 
their Lord’s return would come speedily ; it is 
probable that St. Paul himself shared their 
expectation. And from that day to this, 
wherever saintly souls have felt themselves 
oppressed by the burden of the world’s world- 
liness, they have cried, “How long? O Lord, 
when shall Thy kingdom come, when wilt Thou 
accomplish the number of Thine elect?” But 
Christ saw the centuries unroll themselves 
before His eyes, and He knew that His 
Church would live through them. I have 
sometimes thought that there is a suggestion 
of such patient waiting in the words with 
which He instituted the Eucharist, “ Do this in 
remembrance of me.” But at least in His 
parables He spoke of Himself as “a man 


taking a far journey,” or “going into a far 
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country for a long time.” Nor can any one 
fairly read the eschatological prophecies in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew without 
seeing that, however variously they may be in- 
terpreted, they imply a protracted dispensation 
before the coming of the great and terrible 
day. “But of that day, and that hour, knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” ? 
Such, brethren, so far as time permits me to 
state it, has been Christ’s anticipation of His 
Church’s history; such, too, has been its 
actual verification. Am I wrong in saying it 
forms a striking testimony to His Divine wis- 
dom? The Church exists. She is doing her 
appointed work. Whether men will hear or 
whether they will forbear, she proclaims the 
Gospel of her Lord. If it appear that she is 
not so conspicuously successful as she might 
be, the answer is, Neither was He. Her suc- 
cess is what He wills her to have; it is what 
He foretold that she should have. And if, 
knowing it, He was content to shed His blood 


1 Mark xiii. 32. 
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for her; if, knowing it, He could say to His 
disciples, “In the world ye shall have tribula-. 
tion: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world,” * then it may prove that the retrospect 
of the Church’s history, although it be so often 
stained with sin and failure, will yet on the 
whole inspire the Christian heart with hope. 
The very wounds of the Church—for Christ 
Himself foresaw them—are the marks of her 
Divine originality. If He Whose death is her 
life told many an age ago that she should ever 
exist, and should be in the world, yet not of 
the world but hated by the world, and, being 
hated, should still inform the world with her 
spirit; if He told that she should be a cause 
of division, and for her sake the dearest and 
nearest should be parted ; that she should be 
universal in her empire, although holding rule 
among those who say, “ We will have none of 
her ;” and that in the evolution of her history 
the hearts of the saints should fail them for 
the desire of the Great Day which comes, yet 
ever comes not—then, if all this be so, there is 


1 John xvi. 33. 
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good reason why, with glad and confident 
tones, as believing Him who is the Word Divine, 
I should say to you from this Christian pulpit 
to-day, as the Baptist said so long ago by the 
waters of Jordan, “The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand.” 

But, brethren, this is not all that I am 
bidden to say. There is one word more, and 
it must be spoken. For every Christian 
doctrine immediately issues in practice. You 
will remember how, in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul closes his magnificent 
exposition of the doctrine of the bodily Resur- 
rection with the sober words, “Be _ stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.” It is so here. The Baptist says, 
“ Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” And I too say, Repent. O my 
brethren, you who sit in yonder gallery, whose 
life I seem to have lived and known but the 
' other day—repent, as the Advent comes, draw 
nigh to God, cease to do evil, learn to do well, 
cast away the works of darkness, gird upon 


you the armour of light, be humble, be gener- 
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ous, be reverent, be pure, and the Lord your 
God shall dwell among you. “He which 
testifieth these things saith, Surely I come 
quickly.”* Oh! make answer with your lips 
and with your hearts, “Even so, come, Lord 


Jesus.” 
1 Rev. xxii. 20. 


V 


THE PROMISE OF THE COMFORTER®* 


“And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever ; even the 
Spirit of truth.”—JOHN xiv. 16, 17. 


THE beginning of the Christian Church pre- 
sents a remarkable problem. In all human 
probability the Church was dead when the 
Lord Jesus Christ hung on the Cross. 
The Crucifixion seemed the disproof of the 
Redemption. There was no apparent answer 
to the taunt, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” The naive confession of the two 
disciples, as they walked in the evening to 
Emmaus, reveals the disheartenment that had 
fallen like a cloud upon the few faithful souls 
which clung to the Saviour: “We trusted,” 


1 Preached before the University of Oxford on the Sunday 
after Ascension Day, May 22, 1887. 
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they say, and the tense implies that the trust 
was failing them, “we trusted that it had been 
he which should redeem Israel.” * 

It is the function of history to explain the 
birth of Christendom from the tomb of the 
dead Christ. There is no reason to doubt the 
story that the Arimathzan Joseph took down 
His dead body from the Cross and laid it in 
his own rock-hewn tomb. The few poor 
women who “followed after” saw the tomb 
and the corpse lying in it. Probably theirs 
were the last eyes which rested on it. The next 
morning, “very early,” 
“they found not the body of the Lord Jesus.” 


I do not imagine that any one of those who 


when they came again, 


hear me, however sceptical may be his inclina- 
tion, will deny that the dead body of Jesus 
Christ was laid in the tomb, or that that body 
has never been seen since. The Christian 
Church has from the first connected her origin 
with a unique event which is called the Resur- 
rection ; and it still appears to me, after such 
thought as I have given, that nobody has 


1 Luke xxiv, 21. 
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offered any other satisfactory explanation. 
But leaving that aside as being alien from my 
purpose, I think it may be said that the early 
records of Christianity, informal and imper- 
fect as they are, yet reveal clearly enough 
three several stages in the constitution or con- 
solidation of the Christian Church. There is 
at first the timid gathering of the disciples on 
rare occasions with closed doors, “for fear of 
the Jews,” as though they were half doubtful 
and half ashamed of their Christianity. Then 
soon afterwards there is the assemblage of 
Christian believers, “continuing with one ac- 
cord in prayer and supplication;” and it 
consists not of the disciples only but of others, 
both men and women, to the number of more 
than a hundred souls. Finally, the Church 
assumes an aggressive mood; she becomes a 
missionary body; she counts her converts by 
the thousand ; she preaches the Gospel in the 
teeth of an angry world. It is superfluous to 
remind you that in the early Christian records, 
ze. the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, 


these three stages of Christian organisation are 
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associated with three decisive events. The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, as it came to be 
published and believed, rallied day by day the 
hearts of the first disciples, who, on the eve of 
the Passion, had fled from their Master’s side. 
The Ascension, which is presupposed in the 
Gospels and Epistles, although the actual 
record of it is scanty, was the means of con- 
federating the Christian community, and of 
inspiring it with the consciousness of corporate 
life. But it was the Pentecost which revealed 
to the Church her duty of a world-wide and 
age-long evangelisation, which assured her of a 
Divine Presence living in her and acting with 
her, which lifted her hopes and widened her 
thoughts and lightened her ways, and which ani- 
mated her with the faith that soon or late, what- 
ever forces of evil might be ranged against her, 
the victory over the world would be her Lord’s. 

In the interval between the Ascension and 
the Pentecost the Church was waiting in ex- 
pectation of a blessing. That is just the in- 
terval in which we stand to-day, on the 


Sunday between Ascension Day and Whit- 
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sunday. The last recorded words of the Lord 
had bidden His Apostles “to wait” in Jerusalem 
“for the promise of the Father,” of which they 
had heard in His human ministry from His 
own lips. What was that promise? What 
was the “power” which should inspire them 
and their successors to carry the Gospel to the 
ends of the wide world? He calls it the 
“baptism with the Holy Spirit.” 

May I to-day invite your attention to these 
words in special reference to the text of this ser- 
mon? For it seems to me that in every age there 
is one truth, or, to speak more exactly, one 
aspect of Divine truth, which appeals, or ought 
to appeal, to the hearts and minds of men ; 
which needs to be emphasised and elucidated 
as the special revelation of God at that time to 
that generation of His children ; and which, if 
only it be rightly apprehended, is full of un- 
speakable comfort to all who, however humbly, 
seek His face. Such, for instance, was the 
doctrine of the Son’s Personality in the era of 
the Arian heresies. Such was the doctrine of 
the Church in the age immortalised by the 
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divine poem of Dante. Such was the doctrine 
of justification by faith to Luther and his 
spiritually-minded coadjutors. And, if it were 
asked me what is the doctrine of God’s Word 
which this present age most deeply needs, and 
yet, perhaps, is in most danger of forgetting, 
I could only answer, The doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. 

It will be my object in this sermon, within 
the limits which my time duly permits, to 
exhibit in outline the nature of this doctrine, 
and its application to the thought and conduct 
of the day. I deceive myself, or it will appear, 
as I proceed, that he who has laid to heart this 
doctrine in its simplicity will not be shaken by 
the passing winds of speculation; he will be calm 
and courageous in his faith ; he will know that 
his feet are planted on a rock. 

To begin, then: In a study of Christ’s life, 
however cursorily any one of us may make it, 
there are two facts which emerge to the sur- 
face. The one is that He foresaw the end of 
His own human life. The shadow of the 
Cross is never absent from His thoughts. “If 
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any man will come after me,” He said long 
before, “let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me.”* ‘The other is that 
He foresaw the continuance of His Church as 
long as time itself should endure. The famous 
promise made to St. Peter at Caesarea, however 
variously its terms may be interpreted, is an 
unquestionable evidence of this fact. “Upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell (or “of Hades”) shall not prevail 
against it.” ? 

But it is not always borne in mind that 
there is a difficulty inherent in the nature of 
any historical religion. Such a religion be- 
longs to a definite point of time. It appears 
in a particular set of circumstances. It is the 
inheritor of certain thoughts, and the pro- 
genitor of certain other thoughts. It can only 
be judged or appreciated in its relation to the 
habits, sentiments, intelligences, and beliefs of 
the people who were the contemporaries of its 
birth. But these conditions are at once its 
limitations. A religious teacher speaks to be 


1 Matt. xvi. 24. 2 Matt. xvi. 18. 
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understood. The form of his teaching is 
shaped by the world in which he lives. He 
assumes as his premisses the modes of thought 
and expression which everybody takes for 
granted in his own day. The philosopher, 
who seeks to persuade men’s minds, may be 
fastidious ; but the Christ, who longs to save 
their souls, is bound to be popular. No influ- 
ential religion exists among mankind which has 
not been based on the common thoughts of the 
common people. Hence no great teacher can 
ever teach all that he knows. He appeals to 
his own time and his own society. But that 
time and that society pass away— 
‘‘The thoughts of man are widen’d with the process of the suns.””? 
The truisms of one age are the paradoxes of 
another. There comes a time when the reve- 
lation, which once filled men’s hearts, is felt to 
have lost the freshness and fulness of its power, 
when it ceases to be the truth, or the whole 
truth, of which they are capable, and they lay it 
aside as a man puts off the garb of his youth. 
How is it possible to unite the reality of a. 


1 Tennyson, Locksley Hall, 
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religion which asserts itself at a particular 
epoch of human history with its vitality 
through all the ages of changing thought? Is 
it not inevitable that no creed can claim per- 
petuity ? must not all belief be relative and 
pass away ? 

This is a great difficulty; and I confess 
that, the more we reflect upon it, the more it 
seems to darken and sadden the heart. But, 
at least, Jesus Christ understood it. In the 
narrative of His last hours, from which my 
text is taken, He tells His disciples that even 
then He had many things to say unto them, 
but they could not bear them yet. He tells 
them that His teaching had been always 
parabolical ; He had used signs and images of 
the truth; He had kept back something which 
He might perhaps have taught them, that they 
might the better learn what He had been 
enabled to teach; and it was only in the future 
‘that the time would come when He would 
show them plainly of the Father. 

But did He therefore despair of the Church 


which He died to found? Did He offer them 
I 
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no consolation in the prospect of losing Him 
who had made their life Divine? He says, 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away: 
for if I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you. . .. Howbeit when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth.”* It will, I think, be permitted 
me to assume that that promise reaches, in its 
deep significance, beyond the Apostles and the 
apostolic age. There is no warrant for draw- 
ing an arbitrary line at the death of the last of 
the Apostles. The words, “I will not leave 
you orphans; I will come to you,’*? must be 
interpreted by other words which were after- 
wards spoken, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world”* (or “unto 
the consummation of the age”). The Epistle 
to the Romans, if it stood alone, would prove 
the faith of the Christian Church in the per- 
sonal indwelling, energising, and sanctifying 
presence of the Divine Spirit. 

It is not too much, then, to assert that 
Jesus Christ foresaw and foretold the con- 


1 John xvi. 7, 13. 2 John xiv. 18. 3 Matt. xxviii. 20. 
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tinuous development of His doctrine. Taking 
all His words into account, as best I may 
(though nobody who has not collected and 
compared them can really apprehend their full 
meaning), I think the sum of them may per- 
haps be expressed in terms like these: “I am 
going away. It is the Divine Purpose that 
My life should be bounded by the narrow 
space of three short human years. But those 
years are the seedtime of an Eternity. The 
seed will spring up; it will germinate and 
abound; and, as the years roll away, men 
shall know more and more its inexhaustible 
riches and power. There shall be a Divine, 
yet unseen, influence permeating the hearts of 
Christian men and the Church as a body, and 
the world, which is ever drawing towards the 
Church, revealing My truth in many parts and 
in many manners, clearing away the mists of 
prejudice and error, showing love to be 
stronger than logic, and the spirit to be 
superior to the letter, inspiring purer desires 
and larger hopes, and truer, because more 
generous, thoughts of God. It shall be felt 


— 
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now in an individual, and now in a nation; it 
shall be the motive of intellectual and moral, 
and yet more of spiritual changes ; it shall be 
the living, essential witness to Myself. For 
whether it breathes new truths into world- 
weary souls or vivifies the old truths with a 
new and sacred meaning, it is still the work 
of one and the self-same Spirit, distributing to 
every man, and to every generation of men, as 
they have need.” 

Brethren, this, although so rudely expressed, 
is the doctrine of the Divine Spirit ; this is the 
faith which we all profess in the Holy Ghost. 
The Bible is fulfilled with His personality. 
Creation begins with the Spirit’s brooding upon 
the face of the waters which lay about the 
formless earth; Redemption begins with the 
Incarnation of Him who, as the Creed says, 
was “conceived by the Holy Ghost,” and in 
the new heaven and the new earth, with which 
the apocalyptic vision of the Apostle closes, 
it is the Spirit’s voice which is heard saying, 
* Come” 


The office of the Divine Spirit would be a 
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noble theme for one who might be privileged 
to deliver a continuous course of sermons from 
this pulpit. It is said that, had Bishop Wilber- 
force been permitted to preach the Bampton 
Lectures which he had conceived, he would 
have treated of the doctrine of the Spirit. 
May one who has not had the leisure, and 
could never have had the ability, to entertain 
so great or sacred a design, yet presume to 
lay before you a few thoughts which, in days 
gone by, have shed their comfort on_ his 
soul ? 

Firstly, then, it will be remembered that, 
when our Lord wished to describe the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, He made use of a remark- 
able figure. I am referring now to the third 
chapter of St» John’s Gospel. He said, “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one 
- that is born of the Spirit.” The figure is the 
more remarkable as in all the sacred languages 
the words for sfzrz¢ and for wed are, or may 


in certain cases be, the same. The Spirit, then, 
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is like the wind, or is the wind. But of all 
natural forces the wind, at least to the non- 
scientific eye, is the most mysterious. It is 
free ——“ it bloweth where it listeth ;” its source 
is unknown—*“thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh ;” its destiny is unknown—“thou 
canst not tell whither it goeth.” But it is 
recognised by its effect, and none disputes it: 
“thou hearest the sound thereof.” Tender- 
ness, intensity, invisibility, are the three charac- 
teristics of the wind. It whispers in the rust- 
ling of the leaves, when all is still in the deep 
heart of the forest, and its sighing is the music 
of the night; then, like a giant, it girds itself 
and gathers strength, it summons the thunder 
to be its herald and the lightning to be the 
oriflamme of its march, it lifts the waves of the 
sea on high, it rocks the mountains, it lays low 
towers and temples and palaces in the dust. 
Such it is; and, when it has passed by, men 
say, “ Behold, it has been!” but no man may 
lay his hand upon it, and say, “It is here!” 

I hold that in the course of human history 


may be discerned the progress of such a power 
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as the wind. For ever and again, within the 
Church or without it, a breath of new hopes 
and thoughts inspires men’s hearts; a power 
which they see not, yet must confess, stirs 
within them; it is tender and mighty; it 
breaks the bars of ancient prejudice and pride ; 
it teaches them truths of which their fathers 
had not dreamed; it lifts their hearts to a 
purer air, it makes them young again ; it links 
the present to the past by a subtle energy, and 
from the present shall bring the future into 
light. This is the Spirit of God; it comes 
and goes, as it: lists, without compulsion, like 
the wind; it is mysterious, awful, and sublime. 
It is felt in the world, in the Church of Christ, 
in the individual Christian soul; and in each I 
will try to show you how it works, praying 
always, as I must, for the guidance of that 
Divine Spirit Himself. . 

I. The Holy Spirit, then, operates in the 
- world. There is an unceasing pracparatio evan- 
gelica taking place in the hearts of those who 
know not Christ, and of it the Spirit is the 
author. The history of the world from its 
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earliest age displays the spectacle of a few 
select souls in each generation rising above 
their contemporary beliefs and judgments, 
and so anticipating the Divine illumination. 
It is by this ¢estzmonium anime naturaliter 
Christiane, as Tertullian calls it, that the 
world has been disciplined for Christ. They 
are the pathetic figures of the old economy. 
They are the witnesses to a truth beyond 
themselves. The fancy pictures them as 
standing in suspense, listening for a voice from 
heaven which comes not, although they long 
for it, and seem to catch the sound of its 
coming from afar— 


“* Just guessing, through their murky blind, 

Few, faint, and baffling sight, 

Streaks of a brighter Heaven behind, 
A cloudless depth of light. 

Such thoughts, the wreck of Paradise, 
Through many a dreary age, 

Upbore whate’er of good and wise 
Yet liv’d in bard or sage.”} 


These were the figures which Dante saw with 
such deep sadness iri the first circle of hell. 
A modern Christian poet would not place 


1 The Christian Year. Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
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them even there. We have learnt by the 
Spirit’s teaching something more and better 
of the will of God. We find no difficulty in 
admitting that the Divine Spirit, like the wind 
of heaven, “bloweth where it listeth,” that it 
touches sometimes pagan hearts with Christ- 
like truths, and, before men know themselves 
to be Christians, makes them Christ’s. We 
dare not limit the operation of God’s grace. 
We dare not assert that it is wholly condi- 
tioned by Baptism, or by incorporation in the 
visible Church, or by the Eucharist. It is no 
pleasure to us to represent that men are alto- 
gether depraved before the advent of Chris- 
tianity ; we rather hold that it is because of 
the power of goodness which lies hidden in 
them that Christianity is so hopeful of their 
salvation. The comparative study of religion, 
although it is dangerous, if it compromises the 
truth that there is one only Name by which we 
may be saved, if it destroys the ardour of an 
absolute faith, making us “honorary members,” 
as has been said, “of all religions,” yet has an 


immense value, in so far as it elucidates the 
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working of the same Divine Spirit in the hearts 
and consciences of men throughout the world. 
For if it be felt that all good and holy 
thoughts, all aspirings after God, however they 
show themselves, yet ultimately issue from one 
source, then it may be hoped, as the Spirit of 
good is one and changes not, that, in the even- 
ing of human history, they shall merge them- 
selves in the same eternal ocean of God's 
truth. 

But the Saviour, in His last discourse, 
spoke more expressly about the operation of 
the Spirit in the world. He said it should 
“reprove,” or, more strictly, “convict the world 
of sin,” ze. in respect of sin, “and of righteous- 
ness and of judgment.” Is there anything in 
human history or experience which illustrates 
the purport of His words ? 

“The Spirit,” He says, “convicts the world 
of sin.” That is an eternal fact of human 
nature. The sense of sin lies deep down in 
the heart of humanity. It was not created, 
although it was intensified, by Christianity. It 


has been the motive of every oblation which 
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has ever been made, in pagan or in Christian 
lands, by earth to heaven. That man acts 
against his interest and duty, that he becomes 
the victim of passion, and that he inflicts 
upon himself the punishment of remorse, these 
are facts which are clearly independent of any 
conception of man’s origin or his destiny. The 
soul of man, after so many centuries, can 
speak no deeper word than this, “I have 
sinned.” But it is the Divine Spirit which 
creates this sense of sin. It is that Spirit 
which evokes the penitential tears. It reveals 
to men the power of that condemnation “that 
light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
were evil,” ? 

But also the Spirit “convicts the world of 
righteousness.” This is a gradual process ; it 
is always going on. It seems as though it 
would never be accomplished. But yet no- 
body can look upon the course of human 
history without feeling that at all times, and 
especially since the Incarnation, man has been 


1 John iil, 19. 
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learning new and true lessons of righteousness. 
He has slowly acquired a keener moral sense. 
Actions and motives which once seemed right 
now seem wrong to him. You cannot compare 
the moral doctrines of the highest and purest 
thinkers of antiquity with the axioms of any 
Christianised community, and fail to see the 
immensity of the moral chasm which exists 
between the old world and the new. One by 
one the moral plagues of humanity— Infanti- 
cide, Slavery, Lust, Intemperance, Impurity— 
come to be condemned as evil; I say “con- 
demned,” for too often the sin survives its 
condemnation. They shrink abashed from the 
presence of the Cross. For the Cross was the 
supreme moral revelation. That the Messiah 
should suffer and die; that He should endure 
misery, shame, and death itself; and that, in 
dying, He should reassert the glory which was 
His and the Father’s ere the world began— 
this was the truth of which Humanity itself 
could scarce have dreamed. But the world 
knows now what is the pleasure of the Highest. 
It cannot now be despoiled of its ideal. It 
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stands convicted by the Divine Spirit of right- 
eousness, 2.¢. of the true nature and issue of 
righteousness, because He who once died upon 
the Cross passed from it into the presence of 
His Father. 

Thirdly, the Divine Spirit “convicts the 
world of judgment.” This is apparently the 
justification of that assurance which is deeply 
embedded in the heart of every one of us, yet 
lacks the warrant of experience in the world, 
that conscience is a witness for God Himself; 
that good shall some day triumph over evil; 
that right is stronger than might; and that 
virtue, although defeated on earth, is blessed 
in heaven. It is the revelation of the Divine 
Spirit. Without it we should sink into pessim- 
ism. We are sustained—even those of us who 
have lost the knowledge of God—by a strong 
survival of faith in Divine Providence. The 
Spirit teaches that whatever opposes itself 
to His will shall some day be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting; “it convicts the — 
world of judgment,” or condemnation, “ because 7 


the prince of this world is judged.” 
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Brethren, this is the threefold testimony, as 
I apprehend it, of the Divine Spirit in the 
world to Christ. He is always working in the 
hearts of men, although invisibly and impal- 
pably, like the wind, and always teaching them 
the outlines of that revelation which Christ in 
His Gospel consummates and completes. This 
is a great truth; I wish we oftener thought of 
it. For those of us (and are they not many ?) 
who feel life’s burden to be greater than we 
could bear but for God’s grace, may yet take 
courage from the thought that it is permitted 
us to trace in the world the working of the 
Eternal Spirit Who in revealing to men their 
sinfulness, their need of righteousness, and the 
ultimate condemnation of all that sets itself in 
opposition to the holy will of God, is pre- 
paring their hearts for fealty to Him Whose 
law is the perfection of liberty, and His 
kingdom the eternal reign of love. 

II. But it is not in the world alone, it is in 
the Church too, that the Divine Spirit is said 
to live and move; and one who ponders here 


the nature of His influence on the society for 
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which the Lord Jesus Christ died on the Cross 
will, I think, be tempted to dwell chiefly upon 
one aspect of it, not that it is the only one, but 
that it peculiarly touches modern difficulties. 
For in the: text He. is called expressly “The 
Spirit of truth.” Nor can you read it in its 
context without apprehending that the special 
function of the Spirit in the Church is said or 
assumed to be the teaching of truth. For the 
Saviour says, “The Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
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name, he shall teach you all things ; 
again a little later, “When he, the Spirit of 
truth, is come, he wll guide you into all truth: 
for he shall not speak of himself ; but whatso- 
ever he shall hear, that shall he speak : and he 
will show you things to come.”* I do not 
need, for my present purpose, to illustrate the 
Saviour’s words by any quotations from the 
later writings otf the New Testament. But 
taking them as they stand, I think it may be 
said that they amount to such a promise as this: 
that, though God’s truth can be asserted only in 
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part to any one generation among men, and 
could only be so asserted to that generation 
which was the witness of the Lord’s human life, 
yet it shall be the office of the Divine Spirit 
to reveal more and more clearly, as the ages 
roll, the truth of which that life was the august 
expression, and that each new revelation shall 
prove to harmonise yet more and more truly 
with the lessons of that Life. 

And one can almost see that this must 
needs be the case. For a great man, even 
in human experience, is not fully understood 
by his contemporaries. _He bequeathes to the 
world a legacy of thoughts which the after- 
generations seek to exhaust. How could it 
have been consonant, then, with this experience 
that, when the Son of God was manifest in the 
flesh, they who lived with Him and listened to 
His words should enter into all the truth of 
His Revelation? Do not the Gospels show 
many a time that they misinterpreted Him? 
Are there not heights of His doctrine to which 
they could not ascend? depths to which they 


could not penetrate? and was there not great 
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need of the Divine Spirit to guide them, and 
us, and our children after us, into the perfect 
knowledge of Divine truth ? 

Well, it is just this guidance which the 
Saviour promised. He said that the process 
which had gone on under the old dispensation 
should not cease under the new. The Spirit 
who had animated the prophets should after- 
wards animate the saints. There is a famous 
passage in Mr. Mill’s Representative Govern- 
ment where he states the peculiar function 
of the prophetical. office as ensuring the pro- 
gressiveness of revelation. He says it was 
the means by which, “the canon of inspiration 
never being. complete, the persons most emi- 
nent in genius and moral feeling could not 
only denounce and reprobate, with the direct 
authority of the Almighty, whatever appeared 
to them deserving of such treatment, but could 
give forth better and higher interpretations of 
the national religion which thenceforth became 
part of the religion.” For revelation is the 
unveiling of God’s face, the removing one by 


one of the clouds which hide His glory, and 
K 
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the blessing of human hearts with the spiritual 
fruition of His love. 

It will be worth while to discover in two 
or three instances this illuminating grace of the 
Spirit. 

Consider, firstly, the doctrine of punishment 
after death. It is one which has long en- 
grossed and often pained the consciences of 
wise and saintly men. Perhaps a devout 
study of Holy Scripture will suggest that, in 
regard to eternal punishment (as it is called), 
no less than in regard to human responsibility, 
there occur two parallel lines of revelation 
which can never meet .in this world but may 
meet hereafter, as we humbly hope, in the 
presence of God. But this at least is clear, 
that the sterner side of the Lord’s teaching, so 
far as it relates to the destiny of the human 
soul, did not excite among His contempo- 
raries, whether they were friends or enemies, 
any vestige of that moral compunction which 
is so strongly and widely felt at the present 
day. Nor does it seem that the Christian 
Fathers of the second and third centuries, or 
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even a later time, felt at all the same 
aversion as we ourselves feel from the con- 
demnation of many myriads of human beings 
to the hell in which the worm never dies and 
the fire of chastisement is never quenched. 
But if it is the office of the Divine Spirit 
to reveal truth, if He speaks—and how else 
can He speak ?—to human spirits, is it not fair 
to say that the intensifying of the moral senti- 
ment, so that it is no longer possible to con- 
. ceive of God as One Who with utter penalty 
afflicts the children whom He has made and 
loved and redeemed at such a cost, is itself an 
operation of the Spirit Who in all the ages 
acts upon human hearts, and that, in proportion 
as we yield ourselves to His influence, we are 
drawing near to the great heart of God ? 

Or again, take the doctrine of Inspiration. 
It is a doctrine which the Church has never 
formulated. The Sixth Article says no more 
than that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation.” But if what is called 
the literal or mechanical theory of inspiration 


was accepted for a long time among thoughtful 
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Christians, the reason is that it presented no 
serious difficulty to their intellectual or moral 
apprehension. And if to-day that same theory 
is felt to be inconsistent with the spiritual 
nature of God as well as with the general 
course of human experience, if we feel our- 
selves constrained to treat the Scriptures of the 
New Testament with the same reverential liberty 
with which the writers of the New Testament 
indubitably treated the Scriptures of the Old, 
is this to be dreaded as a heterodoxy or a 
falling away from the fulness of the Christian 
faith? Is it not itself an inspiration of the 
Spirit who is ever guiding the Church of Christ 
to perfect truth ? 

And once more, the realisation of the Para- 
clete, whom the Saviour promised to send from 
the Father’s presence, sheds a sanctity, which 
must not be forgotten, upon the relation of 
the Christian churches each to the other. 
“The Spirit bloweth where it listeth.” It is 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable. It moves in 
the hearts of all who seek to do God’s will. 
Can it be thought that the sum of Divine 
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truth is imparted to any one church or any one 
Christian society? Shall we not feel ourselves 
to be the brothers of all who name the name 
of Christ? Shall we not try to help them and 
be helped by them in the effort after a larger 
knowledge and a deeper charity? We are 
ceasing to think of error as asin. It gives us 
no pleasure—it scarcely occurs to us—to end 
our confession of faith, however solemnly it be 
made, with a curse. The duty which lies upon 
the Christians of all the different denominations 
at this time, especially as there is serious dan- 
ger of this or that body of Christians coming 
to sacrifice its morals to its politics, is to draw 
a deep and broad line once for all between 
the realms of evil and of good, and for the rest 
to cherish the faith that soon or late the truth, 
which is great and awful, will prevail. 

For if the words of Christ are true, as we 
believe, then is it certain that the Divine Spirit 
works in the Church, and out of error, nay, by 
the means of error itself, guides the children of 
God into the temple of Truth. 

III. But I said that the operation of the 
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Spirit, which is discernible in the world of men 
and in the Church, may be discerned also, as 
a solemn influence, in the hearts or consciences 
of individual Christians. It would be difficult 
to exaggerate the witness of Scripture to the 
mysterious power of His indwelling grace. 
Passages of St. Paul’s Epistles crowd upon 
the memory. Bishop Pearson in his treatise 
on the Creed has made good use of them. It 
is the Spirit by Whom we appropriate to our- 
selves the personal blessing of redemption. 
The Christian faith or profession of each of 
us is His gift. To walk after the Spirit is 
the characteristic of Christians. Through the 
Spirit we have access to the Father. The 
Spirit bears witness with our spirits that we 
are the sons of God. He co-operates with 
us in prayer. He helps our infirmities “with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” He 
strengthens and sanctifies our souls. He seals 
them unto the day of salvation. It is the 
Spirit Whom we grieve by our offences. It is 
the Spirit Whom we quench by our resistance. 
And “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
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longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance: against such there is no 
law 

All this, and much besides, is contained in 
the doctrine of the Divine Spirit. But there is 
one thought which rises above all. He is the 
Holy Spirit. He is the author of the holi- 
ness without which none may see the face of 
God. 

_ Brethren, you will permit me to speak to 
you frankly. It has happened to me to be 
intimately connected with four distinguished 
public schools in the land; and not a few 
of those who sit in that gallery belong to one 
or other of these schools. 

You remember, then, that when St. Paul, in 
his letters to Corinth, was led to face what is 
technically called immorality, he made use of a 
singular argument. He said, “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
_ Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” * And again, 
“Know ye not that your body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, which is in you, which ye have 
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of God?”* That was his argument against 
impurity of the flesh. I venture to think that 
it is still the one argument which is worth 
repeating. For you and I need in these diffi- 
cult days to take a true view of our mysterious 
human bodies. The sin which slays its thou- 
sands in the streets of London would be an 
impossibility, if men could only believe these 
bodies to be Divine. The arguments of health 
or propriety may go for nothing ; but there is 
a profound sanctification in the belief that he 
who profanes his body sins against the Spirit. 
Nobody who is conversant with the tone of 
modern society can doubt that the duty of 
personal purity—-I mean the conception of it 
as an absolute duty resting upon every man or 
woman, whatever may be the cost or anguish 
of maintaining it—-depends for its sanction 
upon the belief in God. May I tell you a 
story—though it has been told before—which 
serves to illustrate this truth? In a famous 
metropolitan hospital it was known or sus- 
pected that not a few of the students led 
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immoral lives—at least loose language about 
women prevailed among them. Efforts were 
made from time to time by various means— 
such as parties, debating societies, literary and 
scientific clubs, and the like—to awaken a 
healthier tone. It all seemed to be vain. 
At last one of the consulting physicians said, 
“We have tried all human means for a long 
time ; let us now try the grace of God.” So he 
invited first a few students, then more, then a 
large number of them to a prayer-meeting ; he 
prayed for them, and they with him, that they 
might be strengthened to purify themselves as 
God their Father is pure. And whatever 
might be the secret tale of their lives, at least 
the low jest, the ribald word, was hushed, and it 
seemed as if they had learnt something of the 
reverence which every man for ever owes to 
every woman. Brethren, this is the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit. He it is who lifts our hearts 
from earth to heaven. He is the author of 
high desires and saintly longings. He it is 
who year by year and day by day brings God 


the nearer to man and man to God. 
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** And every virtue we possess 
And every conquest won, 
And every thought of holiness 
Are His alone.” } 


My sermon is done. For once in my life I 
could wish it were still longer. But was I 
wrong when I said at the first that in the doc- 
trine of the Divine Spirit working upon earth 
lies the solution of many a moral and spiritual 
problem which tries the faith and love of the 
children of God? 

For in the world He is preparing men’s 
hearts for the apprehension of Christ as the 
Saviour of mankind. He is convicting them 
of sin and righteousness and judgment. He 
is making the crooked places straight and the 
rough places smooth before their eyes. 

And in the Church He is illuminating their 
consciences with higher and holier thoughts 
of God and of His Christ. He is gathering 
the scattered rays of truth into the fulness of 
the Divine illumination. 

And, above all, in each Christian soul the 
Holy Spirit is revealing the awful obligation 
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of holiness; He is witnessing that all human 
things pass away, and soon or late we must 
stand face to face with God. May the thought 
of His Presence abide with us! May He 
assure us that our bodies are His temples, 
and our spirits—as God has formed them— 


His thrones ! 
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‘© But he answered and said, It is written, Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that “sheet out of 
the mouth of God.” —MarrtT. iv. 4. 


RELIGION rests upon the facts of human 
nature. It is not an artificial product of a 
sentimental age. It is the expression of the 
thought which naturally arises in the minds of 
those who look both within themselves and 
without themselves, and who try to effect a 
harmony between the inner and the outer 
worlds of which they are conscious. Thus all 
nations at some period of their development 
become religious. Atheism, or that shadow 
of Atheism which is called Agnosticism, is not 
more natural to man than colour-blindness. 


1 Preached before the University of Oxford on Sexagesima 
Sunday, February 5, 1888. 
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It militates against high human aspirations. 
For he who denies man immortality denies him 
life. He who denies that truth and justice are 
eternal denies that they are either true or just. 
Still, as of old, like the hart for the water- 
brooks, so the spirit of man pants for the living 
God. Still, as of old, it is the fool who says in 
his heart, “ There is no God.” 

Religion rests upon the facts of human 
nature. What are those facts? “The proper 


study of mankind,” it is said, “is man ;” 


only 
it is absurd to study man in his bones and 
sinews and not to study him in the moods and 
affections of the heart. 

He, then, who studies human life as a whole 
will, I think, discern in it three principal facts. 

He will discern, in the first place, its szzful- 
ness. This is so trite a fact that we are apt to 
forget its significance. But it intimately affects 
man’s duty and his destiny. It is the fashion 
to speak of man as a rational creature. I 
wish he were a little more rational. Bacon 
remarks somewhere! that there is no passion 
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which has not at times overcome the fear of 
death. I am very sure that there is no passion 
which has not many a time overcome the law 
of reason. If we would know the truth of 
human nature, let us ask ourselves. There is 
not a heart in this congregation which does 
not bear its secret witness to my words, when 
I say that men have a disposition to do certain 
deeds ; they may know and admit that they 
are wrong deeds, that they are prejudicial to 
society, that they pollute the atmosphere in 
which we live, nay—what is most strange— 
that they are such as probably inflict a lifelong 
injury upon ourselves ; and yet not once only, 
but habitually they do them. This is the 
case in offences which are technically called 
“immoral.” Yet how common they are, or 
have been, among undergraduates! The ac- 
cumulated experience of centuries seems to be 
thrown away upon each succeeding generation. 
The gospel of hygiene is as impotent as any 
other gospel. Men do what they know that 
they ought not to do. 

There is no sadder fact of human nature 
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than this. It degrades man for the moment 
below the animals; for no animal wittingly 
seeks its own harm. The talk of human per- 
fectibility seems to me altogether premature. 
The best of men are not safe from the worst 
wickedness. I believe the theological doctrine 
of original sin. It is a Divine characteristic of 
the Bible that from the first page to the last 
it insists upon the abiding sinfulness of man. 
We need the grace of God to purify and re- 
deem us. For if it were true of one of the 
bravest and best of men that “the good that he 
would he did not; but the evil which he 
would not, that he did,”* what shall we say 
who have cherished such poor, mean thoughts 
of duty, and have so greatly fallen below these 
very thoughts? Such, then, is the solemn fact 
of human sinfulness ; and no student of human 
nature may safely ignore it. 

Again, he who studies life will discern its 
sorrowfulness. Sorrow is the deepest truth 
of human nature. There may be lives that 
have not entered into gladness, but there is no 
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human life that is not sad. How manifold, 
indeed, are life’s sorrows! People some- 
‘times speak lightly of physical pains in 
comparison with pains of the mind or the 
spirit. But there is a helplessness in the 
sight of physical pains, an impotence of doing 
anything that can do any good, which is hardly 
true of mental or spiritual pains. And yet the 
“ministering to a mind diseased ” is as diffi- 
cult now as ever it was. Nor has the heart 
of man yet fathomed the misery of the cry, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

Nay, if happiness be the end of human life, 
no man is happy. For the sorrowfulness of life 
is seen not in the saddest life so well as in the 
happiest. The book of Ecclesiastes is a satire 
upon the vanity of human goods. But the 
echoes of its teaching are universal. The tone 
of sadness runs through all the tenderest poetry 
and all the truest history of the world. The 
readers of Gibbon will call to mind the confes- 
sion of the Caliph Abdalrahman—* I have now 


reigned above fifty years in victory or peace; 
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beloved by my _ subjects, dreaded by my 
enemies, and respected by my allies. Riches 
and honours, power and pleasure, have waited 
on my call, nor does any earthly blessing appear 
to have been wanting to my felicity. In this 
situation I have diligently numbered the days 
of pure and genuine happiness which have 
fallen to my lot: they amount to FOURTEEN. 
O man! place not thy confidence in this 
present world.”1 Beside it may be set the 
mournful words which the great Goethe in his 
old age addressed to Eckermann: “I have 
always been esteemed a man specially favoured 
by fortune; and I have no wish to complain 
or to murmur at the course of my life. But, 
in reality, it has been nothing but pains and 
labour, and I may. truly say that during my 
seventy-five years I have not had four weeks of 
real pleasure.” ? 

Such is the fact of sorrowfulness in human 
life, and it is well, I think, to lay it to 
heart. 


1 The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. Ni. 
2 Gespriiche mit Goethe. January 27, 1824. 
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But, thirdly, the student of life will also 
discern its shortness. 

It is conceivable that man might have been 
so created as to rest satisfied with his condi- 
tions. There is no such evidence as proves 
that the lower animals are capable of a divine 
discontent. They are born in countless num- 
ber ; they live out their span of life—a year or 
a century; then they die, and their place is 
filled by others. But human life is different 
from theirs. Man aspires to something which 
lies beyond his grasp. His eager spirit frets 
away his body. This is itself, perhaps, a sign 
of his true nature. Nobody, it is said, is pained 
at the lack of royal prerogatives, save one who 
has at some time been a king. But man may 
live out his threescore years and ten, and yet 
he will feel that he has but just begun to live. 
Philosophers have derived an argument for 
immortality from the continuous activity of 
the soul. And taking human life, with its 
chequered experiences, I do not know how the 
truth of it could be better expressed than in 
the old familiar story which tells that man 
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tasted of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil and did not taste equally of the tree of 
life. 

To sum up, then. Sinfulness, sorrow, and 
shortness are three characteristic facts of life. 
They suggest, and indeed compel, three ques- 
tions. Firstly, What is the motive for re- 
sisting sin? secondly, What is the meaning of 
sorrow ? thirdly, Does the life of each of us 
end at his death? 

I will venture to assume that it is important 
to ask and, if possible, answer these three ques- 
tions. And yet, perhaps, the assumption is 
unsafe. For a contemporary scientific writer 
remarks that “on such subjects an insouciant 
agnosticism is the most philosophic attitude.” 
An insouciant agnosticism indeed! Agnosti- 
cism, if you like, there may be, though sad and 
shamefaced, as giving up the highest problems 
of human life ; but “insouciant agnosticism ”— 
never! The time will come when this glorifi- 
cation of ignorance will seem the strangest 
feature in the nineteenth century. But it is 
good, perhaps, to listen to such a dictum. It 
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is a warning—and there are some, perhaps, 
who need it—that agnosticism, even if it be 
“insouciant,” is no specific remedy for folly. 

We, my brethren, who know how profoundly 
these great questions of the existence of God 
and of personal immortality and responsibility 
affect the life of every one of us in the world, 
will proceed to ask what is the answer of 
Christ to them, and whether the ages which 
have elapsed since His Incarnation have devised 
any other answer than His. 

What is the revelation of Jesus Christ 
about human siz? I abstain from using 
theological language. I wish to speak the 
words of simple common sense. There is 
no need to deny the virtue of many lives 
—nay, their self-denying holiness — apart 
from Christ. Nothing is gained, so far as I 
see, by representing human nature to be worse 
than it actually is. But whatever the faults of 
Christian men and women, and whatever the 
merits of those who are not Christians, it is 
ridiculous to tell me that in the conduct of life, 


in the hours when temptation is strong and 
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sin can be wrought with but little fear of de- 
tection or degradation, he who looks only to 
himself and his fellow-men for his standard of 
duty possesses the same powerful motive to 
morality as he who believes that his life, in its 
meanest actions no less than in its highest, is 
passed under the searching eye of an omni- 
scient God. And if it be necessary to say a 
word in sorrow of heart about the responsibility 
of those who in these last days have felt it 
their duty to dissipate the religious beliefs 
which are dearer to some of us than life itself, 
it is surely not that their own lives are corrupt 
—for I know that many of them are filled with 
splendid purpose—but that, in warring against 
the sanctions of human conduct, they are 
playing into the hands of those who do not 
love righteousness nor hate iniquity, and who 
are only too glad to be told that they will not 
be called to answer for their sins before the 
throne of God. 

What is the revelation of Jesus Christ about 
life’s sorvow? He does not ignore it. He 


does not deny it. He weeps for it as He 
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draws near to the grave of Lazarus. He does 
not keep Himself from sights and sounds of 
woe. He is the Saviour of men’s bodies as well 
as of their souls. And in so far as the Chris- 
tian Church has sought to alleviate the physical 
and mental sufferings of humanity, by found- 
ing hospitals, infirmaries, and asylums, by 
visiting the sick, by whispering words of solemn 
comfort to the mourners, she has been true to 
the example of her Master. But it is not 
enough to attempt the relief of human sorrow. 
Alleviation is not remedy, and there are sor- 
rows which will not be alleviated. But Christ 
teaches that sorrow is itself a benediction. 
The world lends no sanction to the theory that 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” But 
the revelation of Christ makes it plain. It 
transfigures the woes of mortal life. For this 
poor life of men on earth is completed and 
consummated when itis known that sorrow is a 
Divine instrument for purifying and elevating 
the spiritual nature of us all, and that the 
sorrow or suffering of any one of us is in 


some mysterious way the condition of others’ 
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happiness. And this is the teaching of 
Christ. 

Once more, what is it that Christ reveals 
about life’s shortness ? We are the children of 
a day. Upon all our life hangs the sombre 
cloud of death. We begin our dying from the 
very hour of our birth. The past of our lives 
is dead already—dead irrecoverably. If human 
efforts have not been paralysed by the expecta- 
tion of death, the reason is, I think, that the 
belief of immortality has deeper and stronger 
roots in human hearts than men suppose. We 
shrink from the thought of annihilation. We 
cannot say the fatal word “ Nevermore.” This 
is the hope—the faith—to which Christ lends 
the authoritative sanction of His word. Stand- 
ing beside the open grave, He says, as of old, 
“TI am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in 
me, shall never die.” * 

Am I not now entitled to say that the religion 
of Jesus Christ realises and satisfies the deep needs 
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of the human heart? Life being what it is, 
Man must—if he will be entirely happy—be 
religious. Nor is there any condition under 
which men ought, or are likely, to break with the 
religious sentiments and beliefs of former days, 
unless, apart from religion, some sufficient 
answer should be given to the great human 
questions of which I have spoken above. 
Whoever claims to control our spirits must 
be prepared to furnish some elucidation or 
justification of life’s sinfulness, its sorrowful- 
ness, and its shortness. 

Jesus Christ, as I have said, explains these 
mysteries by referring them to a superhuman 
law. He says in the text, “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God”—de. 
human life is not complete in itself ; it demands 
for its own consummation a law which reaches 
beyond and above itself. 

It remains, then, to ask, What are the sub- 
stitutes proposed for religion? What are the 
satisfactions which are offered us in lieu of 
the knowledge and love of God and Christ ? 
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I do not think it will be wrong to assert 
that there are practically only three such satis- 
factions which have been suggested as filling 
the void which will be left when religion has 
been given up as a bad job. 

I. It is said that humanity may support 
itself, and, I suppose, enjoy itself, in the con- 
templation of material progress, It is right 
to admit that progress has been made. Every 
true-hearted Christian will rejoice in it; The 
petition, “Give us this day our daily bread,” is 
a Divine sanction for the desire of material 
comfort. Nor will any thoughtful person deny 
that a certain degree of material good in 
society as a whole is a necessary condition of 
religious elevation. The primary requisite of 
progress is leisure; and leisure is impossible 
so long as life is a daily and hourly struggle 
for existence. 

Still, granting the salient fact of material 
progress, there are two thoughts which may 
well occur to us. Firstly, that concurrently 
with this progress there have arisen certain 
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operation; and secondly, that, however wide 
its operation may be, it satisfies a part only, 
and not the whole, of Man’s nature. 

Let us take these two points in order. 

It is a good thing that bread should be 
cheap, or work plentiful, or the means of loco- 
motion commodious ; but if side by side with 
these blessings comes the drifting of the popu- 
lation from the rural districts into the great 
towns, from conditions of light and air and 
space and comfort to conditions of dirt, dis- 
comfort, and disease, there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the “ Merry England” of 
a former age should have become the care- 
worn England of to-day. I used to think, 
when I lived in the south of London, that one 
saw more signs of misery to touch the heart 
in journeying from my own door to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral than in all the waste places of 
Connemara. 

Mr. Henry George,’ whose writings may be 
allowed to move such minds as have not been 
petrified by political economy, says: “ These 


1 Social Problems, ch. i. 
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vast aggregations of humanity, where he who 
seeks isolation may find it more truly than in 
the desert ; where wealth and poverty touch 
and jostle; where one revels and another 
starves within a few feet of each other, yet 
separated by as great a gulf as that fixed 
between Dives in hell and Lazarus in Abra- 
ham’s bosom—they are centres and types of 
our civilisation. Let jar or shock dislocate 
the complex and delicate organisation, let the 
policeman’s club be thrown down or wrested 
from him, and the fountains of the great deep 
are opened, and quicker than ever before chaos 
comes again. Strong as it may seem, our 
civilisation is evolving destructive forces. Not 
desert and forest, but city slums and country 
roadsides, are nursing the barbarians, who may 
be to the new what Hun and Vandal were to 
the old.” 

Such is the picture, and although its lines 
are dark, they are not untrue. The tendency 
of civilisation is not so much to ameliorate 
the social and economical condition of all 


classes as to widen the gulf between one class 
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and another. The poor may not be poorer, 
but they are poorer in comparison with the 
rich. The antithesis of the “classes” and 
the “masses” is a fact which statesmanship 
may alleviate but cannot cure. And it must 
be borne in mind that the sting of poverty 
is not so bitterly felt when all are poor as 
when many are utterly poor and some are 
rich. 

But even if it were possible to realise the 
socialistic dream of universal content — if 
everybody had enough, and nobody, or hardly 
anybody, had too much—still it lies not in 
the nature of material prosperity to satisfy the 
deep needs of the human heart. “Man shall 
not live by bread alone” is the great truth 
which is written on the forefront of history. 
They who imagine that the religious sentiment 
can be buried under heaps of gold forget the 
nature of religion. It is the effort of the soul 
to answer the questions which vitally affect 
its proper being. It arises as soon as man is 
relieved from the pressure of a daily struggle 


with his circumstances. It is fortified by 
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leisure, by research, by mental culture. “And 
it seems to be the very height of improbability 
that Man, with his powers of reflexion and 
insight, placed, as he is, in a mysterious world, 
will refrain from asking about his origin, his 
destiny, and his duty. What answer he will 
find for himself is another matter. Perhaps 
he will recognise that his intellect, being finite, 
cannot apprehend the will of the Godhead, 
which is infinite. The open secret of the 
universe will remain, perhaps, both open and 
secret. The problem of this life may not be 
solved, at least in this life ; it will be enough 
to’ know that it is not insoluble. Man will 
still ask himself, despite the materialists, “ Who 
am I? and whither am I going?” And as- 
suredly, if he asks the question at all, he will 
not ask it when he is hungry, and refrain from 
asking it when he is filled with food. 

II. But it is sometimes said that although 
Man will not find his satisfaction in an era 
of commercial prosperity, he will find it in the 
cultivated pleasure which attends the develop- 


ment of science or art. In other words, as 
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religion decays, scientific discovery and artistic 
taste will fill the void. 

No doubt philosophy or science, like virtue, 
is in some cases its own reward. But virtue, 
I think, is its own reward to none but the 
virtuous, z.¢. to those who have schooled them- 
selves in the practice of virtue; it is not at 
all its own reward to the vicious, when they 
first essay to turn from the paths of vice. 
Similarly, the joy of scientific discovery is a 
reward to some few men of science. But they 
are uncommonly few. The biography of the 
late Mr. Darwin supplies, I think, the first 
historical example of a man who had _ suc- 
ceeded in eliminating all interests except one 
from his life, and who had elevated his mind, 
as he himself says, into the condition of being 
a “kind of machine for grinding great general 
laws out of large collections of facts.” The 
truth is that natural science is essentially 
limited and circumscribed. No candid mind 
will deny the truth of the words which Mr. 
Froude uses in his latest book:1! “ Science 


1 The English in the West Indies. 
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grows and observers are adding daily to our 
knowledge of the nature and structure of the 
material universe; but they tell us nothing, 
and can tell us nothing, of what we most want 
to know.” It is unfortunate that the principle 
of every great discovery, whatever the region 
in which it is made, is invariably imported 
into other regions with which it has nothing 
to do. Darwinism is not properly concerned 
with morals. The Descent of Man occupies 
a place as far removed from the law of duty 
as the Wealth of Nations. Yet, as once it 
was the gospel of political economy, so now 
it is the gospel of evolution which has been 
regarded as comprising the whole duty of 
man. 

If the wisdom which orders conduct is the 
goal of human thought, science must needs say 
of it, “It is not in me.” But if it be not found 
in science, can it still be found in art? We 
smile as we ask ourselves the question. Yet 
the celebrated writer, Dr. Strauss, in his book 
The Old Faith and the New, after destroying 


one by one the sacred principles which made 
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the life of man dear and made it dutiful, 
devotes two appendixes to the subjects “Our 
Great Poets” and “Our Great Composers.” 
He says: “In the writings of our great poets, 
in the performances of our great musicians, we 
find a stimulus for the intellect and heart, for 
wit and imagination, which leaves nothing to 
be desired.” ' 

Well, the matter is one for common sense. 
Poetry and music have owed something to 
religion ; as much, perhaps, as religion has owed 
to poetry and music. But what have poetry 
and music to say to the needs of sad, suffering 
humanity? What ultimate effect have they 
upon conduct? And, after all, there are some 
of us who are not musical, and others who find 
no great pleasure in poetry. 

Brethren, again I say the enthusiasts of one 
study are ever apt to think it is the only study. 
But the primary condition of progress is that 
each science should recognise its own limita- 
tions. The love of knowledge and the love of 
beauty are not less natural to man than the 


love of God, But they are not, and can- 
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not be, substitutes for the love of God. 
They cannot fill the place of religion. “ They 
tell us nothing, and can tell us nothing, of what 
we most want to know.” And it is sheer 
playing with words—nay, it is playing with 
human facts, which are deeper than words— 
to suppose that the religious emotion, which 
aspires to the Infinite and All-Holy, can find 
its perpetual peace in the creations of art or 
the theories of natural science. 

III. Once more, it is sometimes argued that 
the law of duty in itself is potent to command 
the hearts and minds of men. There is an 
undeniable nobility in this view. The modern 
world presents no brighter heroism than that of 
the men who, having lost the faith of Christ, 
endeavour to guide their lives by a higher than 
Christian morality. Let us pay all honour, as 
we pass, to the saints of an irreligion which we 
disown. 

But the facts of human nature are stubborn 
things. Man is such as he is; he can be no 
other. A theory of life may be illustrated by 


splendid examples; but soon or late, if it be 
M 
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wrong, it stands condemned of other men. 
There was never a philosophical system better 
accredited by its first examples than Epicure- 
anism; but Epicureanism has lent its name 
to “epicure.” We need to ask, Is the law 
of duty so attractive to men apart from any . 
sanction? Do men find supreme satisfaction 
in sacrificing themselves for the cause of 
others? Is it not rather true that all the 
motives of morality have proved sufficient to 
produce in past days but a poor result of 
goodness ? and if so, can we safely afford to 
dispense with the strongest and the best of 
them ? 

Christianity, in referring actions to God, 
recognises man’s natural love of approbation. 
The problem of life is to accommodate the self- 
regarding and the self-forgetting impulses of 
human nature. They are accommodated, I 
think, only in a system which teaches that it 
is the duty of man to sacrifice himself, if the 
need be, for the salvation of other men—yes, to 
sacrifice himself even to the death—and yet 


teaches that his self-sacrifice will issue in a 
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complete reward behind the veil of time. 
For there is a witness to the human love 
of approbation in the Positivist doctrine, 
which offers men an immortality of being 
remembered. Everybody knows with what a 
power of poetical sentiment that doctrine has 
sometimes been expressed. But it is not an 
answer to the deep needs of Man. For it holds 
before human eyes as the motive of virtue the 
hope of being known and imitated among men. 
But the highest acts of virtue are oftenest 
unknown ; and, indeed, they are the higher 
just because no one has known them. Pub- 
licity robs goodness of its flower. For the 
Supreme Moral Teacher has revealed that the 
prayers which rise on swiftest wing to heaven 
are offered within men’s chambers when the 
doors are shut, and the alms on which the 
Divine Eye looks most kindly are such that 
the left hand knows not what the right hand 
doeth. Nay, even had He not taught so, could 
we forget how poor, imperfect judges we are of 
human goodness, how many mistakes we make 


in our view one of another, how often they who 
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seem to be noble prove but worthless, and they 
who seem but feeble prove to do brave deeds ; 
and can we—dare we—entrust the reward 
of human virtue to the judgment which one 
man, or one generation of men, passes, or can 
ever pass, upon another? 

[ Not in material progress then, nor in art 
and science, nor in the stoicism of absolute 
duty, is the law of human nature found to 
lie. We fall back upon the immemorial truth 
_—“Man shall not live,’ says the Saviour, “ by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Human 
nature can find its satisfaction only in Him 
Who is not human but Divine. 

What then? Do I minimise the difficulties 
which lie around the faith of Jesus Christ? 
Do I say that it is easy to be a Christian? 
God forbid! nothing that is great is easy. 
But I do say that the surrender of religious 
truth as something which is, and shall always 
be, beyond man’s grasp, is traitorous to the 
highest aspirations of Humanity. 


For upon a survey of human history, as it 
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affects the race, two facts of religious interest 
seem to emerge. 

Onc is thaf dhe testimony of devout men at 
many times and in many regions of the earth 
to the capacity of the human spirit for com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit, which is the 
very breath of the Godhead,-is as sure and 
strong as any testimony to any essential fact of 
human nature. 

And the other, that God has revealed Him- 
self—His nature and functions—‘“by divers 
portions and in divers manners,” as the sacred 
writer to the Hebrews says, that each genera- 
tion has known, or might have known, more of 
Him than the generations which went before ; 
and that we too know only “in part,” and yet 
may hope for the ampler knowledge which 
shall be. 

Thus the duty of a religious heart seems to 
be clear. It is not—God forbid !—to give up 
religion. It is not to speak of God as the 
Unknowable. It is to gather up whatever 
fragments of truth He has vouchsafed, or may 


hereafter vouchsafe, to men. The days are 
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dark, I know it well. But the darkness draws 
near to the dawn. Let us hope. Let us pray. 
Let us work, “until the day break and the 


shadows flee away.” 


VII 


THE INVISIBLE PRESENCE? 


“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” —JOHN xi. 21, 32. 


I DO not need to tell you the context of these 
words. They carry the thought to an unique 
scene in the Lord’s life on earth. Yet the cir- 
cumstances of it are simple and wholly human. 
“ A certain man,” we read, “ was sick,” a man 
named Lazarus. The place is Bethany ; it is 


where 


“‘ Fast beside the olive-border’d way 
Stands the bless’d home, where Jesus deign’d to stay, 
The peaceful home to Zeal sincere, 
And heavenly contemplation dear, 
Where Martha lov’d to wait with reverence meet, 
And wiser Mary linger’d at the sacred feet.” ® 





1 Preached in Westminster Abbey on the twentieth Sunday 
after Trinity, October 26, 1884. 
2 The Christian Year, Advent Sunday. 
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Brethren, I know what peril has been to the 
Church in the habit of those who seek to read 
between the lines of Holy Scripture, drawing 
inferences from it larger and more significant 
than the actual text will warrant or suggest. 
But I donot think I can be wrong in saying that 
there is a depth of meaning in the words which 
tell that “Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, 
and Lazarus.” It was a solace to Him (who 
shall doubt it ?) in His sad and lonely pilgrim- 
age to withdraw a while to the still domestic 
peace of Bethany. The holy family of Lazarus 
and the sisters (we are not told of other mem- 
bers) constituted the ‘one idyll in His life. 
There at least He was among friends, if 
nowhere else. There He would not be mis- 
understood and misrepresented. There He 
would find something of the human sym- 
pathy which the strongest of men needs to 
do his work on earth; perhaps He would 
value it all the more from its very trust- 
fulness and the imperfectness, so to say, 
of the faith it showed. And now to this 
family, so united, so richly privileged, so 
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sanctified, had come at last the universal lot 


of Humanity. 


‘¢ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there ! 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair !’’ + 


The first breach had been made in the circle 
of the home at Bethany. “Then said Jesus 
unto his disciples plainly, Lazarus is dead.” 
It was but a day or so since the news had 
reached Him, “Behold, he whom thou lovest 


” 


is sick ;” and now he was dead. You know 
how strangely the Lord had seemed to act 
at the first hearing of Lazarus's illness; “he 
abode two days still in the same place where 
he was,” in Perea. He was making His 
way now to Bethany; but Death had been 
before Him. It was too late. Lazarus “had 
lain in the grave four days already.” There 
was a gathering of the people, but they had 
only met to mourn. The sisters’ hearts were 
full of sorrow; they would go to Lazarus, 
perchance, when God should call them, but 
he would not return to them—at least so it 


1 Longfellow. 
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seemed. And so, when the tidings spread 
that Jesus was really coming, it is hardly 
strange that first one sister and then the other, 
as she met Him in the outskirts of the 
little village, should have poured forth the 
many feelings of her soul in the words which 
I have chosen for my text, “Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 

I cannot tell you in what sense the words 
were spoken. It has sometimes been thought 
that they were uttered half-reproachfully : “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here”—-Thou mightest 
have been here; why wast Thou not here? 
we had sore need of Thee, and Thou knew- 
est all our need, and yet Thou camest not— 
“ Lord, zf thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.” But I prefer to think, and the 
original Greek lends itself to the supposition, 
that the words were spoken not. reproachfully, 
but affectionately. For it is more than doubt- 
ful whether the Lord could have reached 
Bethany from Perza before the illness of 
which he heard had issued in death. It would 


rather seem that the sisters reverted in their 
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desolation to the one Friend who had never 
failed them, who had helped them in many 
a difficulty and distress, who would no doubt 
have helped them now, had He been present. 
They did not distrust Him; the hour of be- 
reavement is not the time for distrusting friends. 
They did not upbraid Him. They did not 
think He had been worse than His own word. 
They only thought how sad it was that He had 
been absent just at the hour when they had 
most need of His support. “Lord, if thou 
hadst been “ere,” so they said; what a pity 
that Thou wast not here! Death had vanished 
from Thy presence, Evil had not dared to 
touch us, when Thou wast nigh—‘ Lord, if 
thou hadst been ere, my brother had not 
died.” 

But with whatever shade of meaning the 
words were spoken, they were a deeply human 
cry. What could we have said more natural, 
if we had stood where these lone sisters stood 
in Bethany—if we had lost our best and dearest, 
and yet had come within a few days or hours 


of saving them? Perhaps a little more insist- 
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ency would have brought the Master sooner. 
Perhaps, if He had known all the truth, He 
would have come. Surely He loved us. 
Surely He loved Lazarus, and yet He came 
not. “Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.” The whole scene, as 
it is portrayed in the Gospel pages, is so 
vivid, so ethical, so dramatic, so instinct 
with the glow and interest of personality, 
that it carries the mind and heart away by 
its very naturalness to a belief of the super- 
natural history which it enshrines. Where, 
again, is there such a blending, such a revealing 
of the twofold nature of the Christ? There 
are the human tears and the Divine commands. 
There is the agony of sorrow, there is the 
energy of life-giving power. There is the 
highest of His teachings, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life” There is the greatest of 
His miracles, “And he that was dead came 
forth.” It was the prelude to His sacrifice ; 
for “from that time forth they took counsel 
together for to put him to death.” It led to 


Caiaphas’s memorable enunciation in the fiftieth 
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verse of the principle which finds its theological 
expression in the doctrine of vicarious Atone- 
ment. ‘But before the end begins, before the 
miracle of love has worked, as miracles do, its 
opposite effects of faith and unbelief, of dis- 
cipleship and antagonism in the hearts pre- 
pared or unprepared to read its lessons, we 
pause to mark the loving regretfulness of the 
sisters in the words they seem to speak with 
sad consent, “Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” 

There was a profound faith in these words, 
and a profound unfaith. It was almost the 
climax of Christian belief reached in the 
Gospels. It was an expression of personal 
trustfulness in the Saviour; and such expres- 
sions were rare while He was still on earth. 
Brethren, I think that they who deal so hardly 
in these latter days with the poor imperfect 
faiths that meet them in the world are hardly 
apt enough to reflect how little faith there was 
to gladden and illumine the Lord’s life on earth; 
how He seemed to gather up and treasure 


up the fragments of faith wherever He found 
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them among the sad and destitute and de- 
graded of human kind, and to shed around 
them the halo of His benediction. Why should 
we who deem ourselves His followers be so 
tolerant, as we often are, of moral failings 
among Christians and so intolerant of failure in 
belief? He did not insist upon a full confes- 
sion of His Divinity, although He was doing 
daily deeds of power and love. It was enough 
that a centurion should once assure Him that 
a word of His was potent to heal his servant's 
sickness; and He answered that He had not 
found so great a faith, no, not even in the 
Israel of God. It was enough that some poor 
alien woman should ask Him for leave to eat, 
as the dogs eat, of the crumbs which fall un- 
heeded from rich tables to the ground ; and He 
would grant her all she asked of Him in the 
words, “O woman, great is thy faith: be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt.” It was enough 
that one most favoured of His followers—yes, 
and he one who should deny Him with an 
oath—should declare Him to be “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God”; and He would re- 
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ward him with the beatitude which even now, 
after all the centuries, is ringing in the ears of 
the Christian Church, “ Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” 
Was there not a joy, then, to the sacred heart 
of Jesus in the confession of Martha and Mary 
which you have heard to-day? Different as 
the sisters were—and the narrative is strictly 
true to the difference of their characters—they 
were alike in this, that they had turned to Him 
instinctively in their bereavement. They used 
the same words, first Martha and then Mary; 
I suppose the language of Christian sorrow is 
the same all the world over. They had lost a 
brother—God knows how bitter the loss was— 
but they had a Friend that sticketh closer than 
any brother. They would go to meet Him; 
for they knew He was coming to meet them. 
They would fall at His feet before Him, show- 
ing Him all their anguish and desolation. 
Perhaps it is noticeable that Martha, who is 
rather a type of busy worldliness among the 


commentators, seems, unless I am wrong, to 
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have shown the stronger faith, for she adds that 
even now whatsoever He asked of God, God 
would give it Him. But the hearts of both 
were attuned to the harmonies of the spiritual 
life. They felt that there were moments in the 
life of every one of us when all that is strong 
and beautiful in mere humanity fades away like 
the vision of a dream, when there is no satis- 
faction for the spirit of man in earthly things, 
and he must look for solace, if for solace at 
all, to the Divinely-given strength which comes 
from heaven. They felt that there was one only 
Presence with which sorrow and death could 
not abide; and they thought what might have 
been, had that Presence been with them ere 
their brother had been laid in the grave. Breth- 
ren, it were well for us, perchance, if we could 
ascend to the same spiritual height of faith as 
Mary and Martha; if we could realise the life- 
giving, life-sustaining power of the Redeemer’s 
presence, and could say, not with our lips 
only, but with full and faithful hearts, “Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” 
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And yet there was, as I have said, in the 
words a profound unfaith. For what was it 
that the sisters longed for with such deep 
longing? What was the burden of the regret 
they so expressed? Was it not that the Lord 
had not been locally present with them, that 
they had not seen Him with the eyes of flesh 
or heard Him speak to their sick brother the 
word “ Arise”? They could have believed in 
His saving power, if He had been near them ; 
they could not believe it, when He was far 
away. It was a narrow view, unspiritual, un- 
sympathetic. It was a Naaman’s view, that 
the prophet, if he would heal him, must “stand, 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover the 


”! It was to circumscribe, as so many 


leper. 
have done in after-days, the Divinity of the 
Divine Man. It was to recognise and allow 
the working of God, so only He would work 
.in a particular way. They demanded ocular 
demonstration. They needed to see with their 
eyes, to look upon, to handle the Incarnate 


1 2 Kings v. 11. 
N 
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Word of life. They had no part in the bless- 
ing of those “who have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” They could only say, “ Lord, 
if thou hadst been here ”—if Thou hadst laid 
Thy hand upon us in our agony, if Thou 
hadst been at hand to whisper peace when 
we were troubled, when our brother was trem- 
bling in the balance of life and death—then, 
oh! then this evil had not happened to us. 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.” 

Brethren, it is what we are all saying all 
our lives through in some wise or other. We 
have caught so little of the temper of true reli- 
gion. Weare materialists in our very spirituality. 
We keep our eyes for ever fixed upon the earth; 
we lift them scarcely once in a lifetime to the 
heaven. We are always demanding sensible 
evidence of spiritual truth. What we see not 
and may not touch is all incredible to us. 
We do not understand, we do not realise, the 
communion of the human spirit with the 
Eternal and Divine. And so we think that 
faith is harder than of yore, as though it were 
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a thing of circumstance or chronology, and 
that God was nearer to men once than He 
is now. We could have believed—oh, how 
glad our belief had been!—if only He had 
written His revelation in the sky. We could 
have conquered the world like Constantine, if 
only like him we had seen the vision of the 
Cross in the air. We cannot hear, we cannot 
feel the voice of the Highest, when it comes 
to us like the subtle wind of heaven that 
“bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the 
sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth.” We want to 
see the print of the nails in the hands of the 
Crucified, to put our fingers, like St. Thomas, 
into the print of the nails, and thrust our 
hand into His side. We want all this, and 
more than this, or we will not believe. We 
say, “If we could have lived long ages since, 
when He too was living on the earth; could we 
‘but have companied with Him in the days 
of His humiliation ; could we have been with 
Him in the Temple, and in the streets of 
the Holy City, and by the blue waters of 
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the Lake of Galilee, and in Gethsemane when 
His blood-sweat fell like rain upon the earth ; 
could we have been, as were His contem- 
poraries, the witnesses of His miracles, the 
recipients of His charities, the auditors of* His 
revelations of the Father; could we have caught 
but one accent of His voice, one ineffable, un- 
forgetable smile of His countenance—then, oh! 
then we had seen our doubts and troubles flee 
like the morning-mists before the risen sun, we 
had expatiated in the effulgence of His Divinity, 
we had bathed His sacred feet with tears of 
love.” Brethren, it is not so—it cannot be so ; 
and the proof of it is that they who were His 
contemporaries, who saw the things that kings 
and prophets longed to see, they (except some 
few poor souls) did not believe in Him, but 
made His life all sad and anguished by their 
enmities, and at the last nailed Him to the tree 
of shame. Was not His experience the truest 
witness to His words, “If they heed not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead”?+ You 


1 Luke xvi. 31. 
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think that a miracle, or a life which was all a 
miracle, will work conversions ; why, there were 
but twelve Apostles, and one of them was a 
traitor, and all the rest forsook Him in His 
hour of need ; why, those few poor fishermen 
and tax-gatherers who saw Him ascending from 
Olivet, canopied with the white cloud-wreath, 
to the heaven which was His home, returned to 
find a church of scarcely more than a hundred 
souls gathered in a single chamber at Jerusalem. 
Nay, look for a moment at the narrative from 
which the text is taken; did they all bow 
themselves before His feet who had seen or 
known the rising of Lazarus from the grave? 
“Then from that day forth”—jit is written 
with the solemn irony of historical truth—‘ from 
that day forth they took counsel together for . 
to put him to death.” 

Brethren, it cannot be too frequently insisted 
that no material or physical phenomena in 
- themselves, however marvellous or mysterious 
they may be, are or can be demonstrative of 
spiritual truths. I do not disregard or under- 


value the evidence of miracles ; they have their 
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place in the Christian economy, and, indeed, it 
were perhaps inconceivable that any revelation 
of God should be established without them. 
But Holy Scripture is explicit in its teaching 
that miraculous functions are attributes of the 
Powers below as well as the Powers above. 
Modern science too preaches “the incongruity 
of inferring moral goodness from miraculous 
power.” There is a something needed as a 
test of all such spiritual inferences as are drawn 
from visible material facts, and that something 
is the spirituality of faith. So that to ask for 
the corporeal presence of the Redeemer, as 
though His works were more enduring than 
His words; to be so unspiritual as not to see 
Him except in the body; to deem that He 
cannot heal the sick unless He lay His hand 
upon their fevered frames ; cannot raise the 
many millions of the dead unless He stand by 
each sad sorrow-sealed grave; to think He 
cannot bless from heaven as well as on earth ; 
to think He was mightier and more sympathetic 
in the olden days when He wandered among 


the scenes of human woe than now when He is 
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throned among the angels at the right hand of 
His Father and His God ; to attach conditions 
to His omnipotence; to limit the charity of His 
great universal heart—all this is to misunder- 
stand Him, and detract from His glory, and to 
show Him forth to all mankind as but a man. 
O children of earth, who have such need of 
Divine sympathy and consolation, whose lives 
are darkened, whose hearts are saddened by all 
the sin and gloom and misery and utter law- 
lessness of this poor perishing world of men 
which is your all, will you never, never learn 
and lay to heart that you have a Friend who 
loves you still, although you see Him not; that 
there is a voice which whispers peace, although 
you hear it not; an arm that is your stay and 
sustenance, although you feel it not; that He 
who is your Master, your Redeemer, is ever 
near you, waiting to bless, longing to save 
you, pouring out His soul in charity for your 
good ? 

Yet think awhile, I pray you, ere we part, of 
the mischief that has come of this materialism, 


this demand for sense and sight in spiritual 
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things. Men are for ever selling their birth- 
right of Divinity, humanising every high ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm, dragging the heaven which 
is above them: down to earth instead of exalt- 
ing themselves and their poor earthly hopes to 
heaven. The view they take of things is 
limited by externality. They cannot see the 
hero without his stars and medals. They 
cannot see the saint without his shirt of hair. 
They do not know that God’s saints and heroes 
are at their side, living the same lives as they 
live, only living them in a more ethereal spirit; 
walking the streets of busy cities, bearing a 
part in every work of common life, doing un- 
known, unnumbered deeds of human charity, 
seeing the Christ in the sad and sinful ones of 
earth, hoping against hope for the consumma- 
tion of all good. They do not know that God 
is everywhere and all in all; that He dwells not 
only in temples made with hands, but that the 
heaven is His throne and earth is His footstool, 
and He communicates Himself to the men 
of lowly and contrite hearts. Hence there is 


always the cry, which is essentially so idolatrous, 
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for a local and limited incorporation of the 
Deity. “Give us an image”—such has been 
the faithless voice of Humanity in all the ages 
—‘some poor shapeless visible figure made of 
a stock, and we can worship it, though we 
despise it in our hearts. Give us a particular 
shrine, a relic or sad sepulchre of the saints, 
and we will not doubt that God works His 
miracles there alone, though all the rest of the 
wide universe be void of His presence. Give 
us the materialism of Transubstantiation, tell 
us that a priest has said a formula over the 
elements, and we will fall down before them, 
and will think no more of the spirituality of the 
words, My body which for you is broken, my 
blood which for you ts shed.’ The error is still 
the same as when the sisters said, “ Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” They did not realise that He had been 
there all the while, that he had been there 
spiritually, incorporeally, Divinely ; that He had 
watched with them by the bed of hopes and 
fears ; that He had agonised with death for their 
sakes and had prevailed ; and that in all He 


i 
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had done or delayed to do He had not been 
unmindful of them, but had loved them with a 
more than earthly love, and in the extremity of 
their desolation would be their Saviour, and fill 
their sad despairing hearts with joy of heaven. 
They were thinking of opportunities lost, of 
what might have been spared them if He had 
seen and known their need; and lo! “this 
sickness had not been unto death,” ze. had 
not had its end and purpose in death, 
but “that the Son of God might be glorified 
thereby.” 

Brethren, I would lift you too, if I may, to 
a higher faith. “Lord, increase our faith” — 
make it wider, make it purer; that is the 
prayer we need to pray. Help us to see the 
Divinity in human things. Help us to realise 
the eternal issues of the present. Help us to 
know the greatness of our possibilities, the all- 
sufficiency of the opportunities which we enjoy. 
For we are always making conditions of faith 
and obedience. We are always saying in our 
hearts that lifes many circumstances must 


somehow be other than they are, if we are to 
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be or to become all that we might be; whereas 
it is not upon our circumstances but upon our- 
selves that the doing of our duty in life must 
needs depend. We say, “If only we could be 
delivered from this temptation, this one be- 
setting sin which haunts us as a day-dream, then 
how easy were all the rest! how glad a work 
were it then to be a Christian, and to live as 
the saints of God in olden time!” We say, 
if ever sitting afar with close-clasped hands we 
watch the difficult ebbing breath of one we 
loved and yet never until this hour have loved 
aright, “If we could have him back, if we could 
rescue him from the jaws of death, how we 
would love him, how we would cherish him! we 
would not doubt him any more, we would not 
grieve his heart again by word or look.” Or 
when we are drawing near ourselves to the 
great change, and the retrospect of all our past 
lies spread before us, we say, “If we could but 
live our lives again, we would not sin as we 
have sinned ; we would not doubt as we have 
doubted ; we would be brave, devoted, faithful 


to the end.” 
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Brethren, we must not say “If” any more. 
‘God gives us what He knows our wants require.” ? 


His grace is sufficient for us, now as ever. 
You must do right, as things are, or you will 
never do it at all. It is an error, a fatal error, 
to suppose that the removal of one particular 
temptation to which you yield would change 
the tenour of your lives from sin to god- 
liness. There is a profound truth, as well as a 
dread warning, in the words that “ Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.”* If you are  sur- 
rendering your soul a prey to any sin, if you 
are cherishing with your heart’s consent any 
one evil habit, any one impure or reprobate 
desire, then potentially and implicitly you trans- 
gress the whole law, just because the law of 
God is a natural whole. Yet, again, it is an 
error, a fatal error, to suppose that the recovery 
of one you love would make him different to 
you, or, let me rather say, would make you 
different to him. The sad experience of life 


1 Dryden. 2 James ii. 10. 
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has shown it manya time. Perhaps you have 
received your dear one as though from the 
grave, you have clasped his hand again, the 
past has renewed itself in the present, the 
old familiar life you led together has been 
regenerated ; has your heart, I ask you, been 
warmer than of yore? have you been more 
chivalrous, more impassioned in your love of 
him? have you been more conscious of a 
heavenly light upon his path? or have you 
found yourself, after ever so brief a while, 
relapsing into the old pettiness and poor 
frivolity, making your own life and his em- 
bittered by misunderstanding, not loving him 
better—nay, perhaps loving him worse than 
in past time? And is it likely then that 
your life or mine, if it is poor and earthly 
now, would be redeemed merely by being lived 
again? would heaven be nearer to us in the 
twentieth century then in the nineteenth? or 
would a new birth from the bed of sickness and 
suffering be necessarily a new birth to holiness 
and love? 


You know it is not so. You know that all 
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the opportunity of faith and charity and right- 
eousness that men have ever had is ours now. 
Only lay this truth to heart: make it your own, 
and it shall assert itself in the dignity of your 
lives. It is the peril of this world-wearied age 
in which we live that it does not trust its own 
intrinsic spirituality. It is for ever crying, 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here ;” whereas He 
is here, at our side, in the midst of us, revealing 
Himself to human consciences, energising and 
illuminating human lives. “It is expedient for 
you,” He said, “that I go away ”—and why? 
because there is a spiritual presence greater, 
truer, deeper, better than the corporeal, so that 
on the verge of heaven He could say, as His 
final promise, “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Brethren, it is to this truth that I have been 
leading you in this sermon. Say not, “He is 
absent, and our faith is dead.” Say rather, 
“ He is here, He is risen, and our faith is alive 
for evermore.” He is speaking, but it is we 
that are deaf. He is pleading with us, but our 
hearts are hard. They that have ears may still 
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discern the heavenly music thrilling through 
the jarring discords of the world. They that 
have eyes may catch the glimpses, few and far, 
but ever clearer, of the city that has no need of 
moon or sun, “ for the glory of God doth lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.”' The 
world is growing old, but now as ever He is 
making all things new. He is “the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and for ever.” The develop- 
ment of religion is continuous. What we know 
is but the earnest of what we shall know. 
God has not yet spoken His final word of pro- 
mise. He is giving us new revelations of Him- 
self. He is guiding us to higher heights of 
truth. Every emancipation of the human con- 
science, every illumination of the human intel- 
lect, every act of faith and charity and de- 
votion, every enthusiasm for the good and true, 
every thought of spirituality, every higher and 
more complete realisation of the Divine might 
and majesty and love—each is an instance 
of the Spirit of God moving upon the face of 
the waters of life. It is all a prophecy, an 


1 Rey, xxi. 23. 
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assurance of the truths we yet may learn, if 
only we are faithful, and there is a great rev- 
erence in our hearts, and we will patiently await 
the will of God. It is for this we hope. It is 
by this we live. It is the sanctification of our 
nature. It is the consummation of our prayers. 
It will lead us from strength to strength until 
in Zion we appear before our God. It will 
teach us to say not, “ Lord, if thou hadst been 
here ”—for we know, it is our blessed experi- 
ence, that He is here—pbut, as St. Paul said, 
“T am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live ; 


yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”? 


1 Gal, ii, 20. 


VIII 


THE BLESSING OF DEATH! 


**Then said they, It is his angel.” —AcTs xii. 15. 


A SORROW had fallen on the young Church of 
Christ. She had scarce had time to learn the 
blessing of faith and service, and she was 
called to bear the chastening of persecution. 
Herod Agrippa, we read, had “stretched forth 
his hands to vex certain of the church.” If it 
is not clear from the narrative of the Acts of 
the Apostles what was the immediate motive or 
occasion of his persecuting zeal, at least it was 
probably not the less bitter in that it was 
prompted rather by religion than by policy; 
for there was something of bigotry as well as 
of tyranny in Herod’s character, and he who, 

1 Preached in Westminster Abbey on the third Sunday in 


Lent, March 8, 1885. 
O 
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as Josephus says, never suffered a day to pass 
without offering the customary sacrifice, nay, 
who even now, although he hesitated not at 
murder, would not commit it until the Paschal 
Feast was past—such a man was an enemy of 
other mould than an indifferentist like Gallio 
or a sensualist like Felix. There were aching 
hearts that day and weeping eyes in the con- 
gregation of the saints at Jerusalem; and they 
may be pardoned who, in the dawn of the 
Church’s history, without the experience of 
nineteen Christian centuries, should have 
doubted whether the enthusiasm of religion 
could survive the terrors of flame and sword 
and physical anguish. For Herod struck at 
the noblest members of the Church. Apart 
from James, the Lord’s brother, who is com- 
monly thought to have been the first bishop of 
Jerusalem, there were perhaps two Apostles of 
special mark at this early period—one the son 
of Zebedee, who had asked for himself and his 
brother that they might sit on the Lord’s right 
hand and on His left hand in His glory; the 
other he upon whom, as upon a rock, the 
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Church in the ordering of Providence should be 
built; and of these one had perished by the 
headsman’s sword—such was the baptism with 
which he should be baptized—the other was 
a prisoner in the gaol. But the Church has 
two resources in her troubles—patience and 
prayer ; and it would seem that neither failed 
Ren atetnis, “crisis. .Vor. it is: toldj: on. the 
authority of St. Clement of Alexandria, that 
the accuser of St. James was so stirred to the 
heart by his testimony to Christ as to profess 
himself at once a Christian convert, that he 
was led forth with the Apostle to execution, 
and, as he went, craved his pardon for the 
wrong he had done him, that the Apostle 
looked at him a while and then said, “ Peace 
be with thee,” and kissed him, and that so they 
were executed together. And it was while 
“prayer was made without ceasing of the 
church unto God” for Peter, nay, at the very 
house “where many were gathered together 
praying,” that lo! Peter himself stood at the 
door alive and liberated, and the maid who 


saw him forgot to open the gate for gladness, 


Seen eee eee eee ee ee 
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and they to whom she brought the tidings of 
his presence could only say as in the text, “It 
is his angel.” 

What did they mean by these strange words, 
“It is his angel”? It was the opinion of 
many of the Fathers, and notably of St. 
Chrysostom, that the saying is a witness to 
the belief of the early Church in the existence 
of guardian angels, as if each Christian were 
under the care of a spiritual being, like the 
Genius of whom the poet Horace speaks— 

“Natale comes qui temperat astrum ”— 
a being who was, as it were, a sort of higher 
self, who guided his life, who was associated 
with him in every joy and every sorrow, and 
who on supreme occasions, but none knew how 
or when or why, would assume the likeness of 
his personality. They thought that such a 
belief was sanctioned, if not encouraged, by 
some few mysterious passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture-—I do not mean only by the curious story 
of the Book of Tobit, but by such words as 
Jacob is said to have uttered on his deathbed, 


“The Angel which redeemed me from all evil, 
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bless the lads;”’ by the description of the 
angels in the Epistle to the Hebrews as “ minis- 
tering spirits, sent forth to minister to them 


ng, 


who shall be heirs of salvation ;” * and above all, 
by the memorable sentence in which the Lord 
Himself bids us despise not one of His little 
ones, “For I say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 


»8 But there is an- 


Father which is in heaven. 
other view, which is the more perhaps to be con- 
sidered as it is the view of Waterland, expressed 
in the fifth sermon of his second volume, viz. that, 
when the surviving disciples said of St. Peter, 
“Tt is his angel,” they thought that he was 
dead and that it was his spirit, or, as we should 
say, his apparition which Rhoda had seen and 
seemed to recognise at the gate. And if so, 
one is led in the light of this verse to dwell for 
a moment upon the laws of communion be- 
tween the living and the dead ; for perhaps to 
all of us there is no more touching subject 
than this, as life grows older, and they whom 


1 Gen, xlviii. 16. 2! Heb. i 14. 
3 Matt. xviii. 10. 
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we loved the most on earth are ever drifting, 
drifting from us to the shadowy land. For the 
possibility of actually visible appearances of the 
dead or dying to some one of those who knew 
them or felt some especial interest in them 
during life is a thought which runs through all 
the ages of human history, and would seem not 
to be limited to any race, or family of races, 
among men. It is one of those world-thoughts, 
if I may venture so to call it, which may be 
only the embodiments or presentiments of uni- 
versal human yearnings and aspirations, but 
which may possess, and perhaps will some day 
be shown to possess, a deeper and truer mean- 
ing than we have learnt. For while it were 
not the province of the Christian pulpit to 
pronounce a verdict on the modern investiga- 
tions which have sought to set the truth of 
spiritual or psychical phenomena upon a basis 
of scientific exactitude, at least it may be said 
that to one who believes in a spiritual world 
(and do not the Christian’s thoughts move ever 
among spiritualities—such as God, heaven, the 


angels, the perfected and consecrated spirits of 
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the just ?) there can be no @ priori improbability 
so great as to outweigh any possible strength 
of evidence in the actual and objective appear- 
ances of spirits, although as yet he may know 
little or nothing of the conditions under which 
such appearances occur. And yet it must be 
owned that it were a failure of faith to regard 
the influence of the dead upon the living as 
being dependent upon the apprehension of the 
senses. For what, after all, is the nature of the 
communion which each of us has in this living 
world with friend or kinsman? Is it only his 
bodily presence that makes him dear to us? Is 
it hand clasped in hand that knits men’s hearts? 
Is it not something—we know not what; we 
hardly dare to put the thought of it in words— 
but something impalpable, invisible, indefinable, 
a sympathy, a spiritual affinity, which bids us 
seek the fulness of our own being without our- 
selves in one who, although he may be locally 
far from us, is yet most near to us, and is a 
part of all we do and all we are? For “it ss 
not only when men are next to us that they 


are nearest—wicht nur zusammen, wenn S2é 
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betsammen sind,’ as Goethe nobly says in 
Egmont; but “the distant too and the de- 
parted are alive for us.” Yes, and it may be 
there is something even in death which makes 
the power of the blessed dead a deeper in- 
fluence in the world of human things. Is it 
so? or is death only so much loss, so much 
sorrow? Has God one blessing only, the 
blessing of life? or is there healing in the 
wings of the Angel of Death? Shall we shrink 
from death, as the Greeks in Herder’s simile, 
like children covering their eyes with their 
hands to hide its horror; or may we wel- 
come it as an angel of the All-Merciful, al- 
though it robs us of our best and best-beloved, 
and say in the spirit of St. Francis, “ My sister 
Death” ? 

This is the question which I would put to 
you this evening. Where can I better ask it 
than here, within this Abbey, which is the home 
of the noble dead of thirty generations ? when 
better than now, as the hearts of men are sad- 
dened at the thought of goodly lives poured out 


like water upon the sands of an equatorial desert, 
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yes, and of one! life for which many of us would 
gladly die, which has seemed to transcend the 
limits of race or creed or colour, and to be the 
property, as it was the pride, of all mankind ? 
First, then, let it be noticed, as a solemn fact, 
which is all-pervading as in Nature so in His- 
tory, that there are some great purposes which 
cannot be wrought out by life, but must needs 
be accomplished by death. Do not think I 
forget the value of sacred lives; they are the 
fragrant, fruitful treasures of the world. But 
ever and again, in the attaining of some con- 
summate good, it would seem to be “ expedient 
that one man should die for the people.”” It is 
the sense of this expediency or necessity which 
animates the famous legends of classical an- 
tiquity, such as the self-devotions of Curtius or 
the Decii. They tell, as it were, in such rude, 
large, expressive characters as an ancient age 
could read and understand, that it is sacrifice 
after all which is the supreme force on earth— 
not self-interest, nor self-assertion, but self- 


denial—and that the supreme act of sacrifice is 


1 General Gordon. 2 John xi. 50. 
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death. Hence too it is that the blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church, nay, that 
a true Church cannot be founded without its 
martyrs. For it is not the faiths for which men 
are ready to argue, although they forge never 
so cunning a chain of arguments ; it is the faiths 
for which they die that conquer the world. 
For if death is, as we often say, the issue of life, 
life is much more, and more enduringly, the 
issue of death. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,” said the Saviour, “ Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 4 
This, then, is the sovereign service which 
human souls, if God so will, may some day 
render to the creed which shapes their being ; 
they cannot aid it much in their lives, but they 
may die for it. Is it not this—the power of 
self-sacrifice—which has illuminated a thousand 
feeble lives from the monk Telemachus to the 
abolitionist John Brown? What could ¢hey 
have done—the poor lone monk of pagan 
Rome, the struggling woollen-dealer by the 


1 John xii, 24. 
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Kansas border—each for the cause he had at 
heart, although he had. spent his life’s best 
energy in the service of it? But he died for it, 
and the gladiatorial shows were doomed, and 
the emancipation of the slave had begun. Is 
it not this too which has been the crown of 
noble characters, so that without it, without 
this sacrifice unto death, they could not have 
been all that it was fated they should be; as 
~ when Socrates drank the hemlock in the prison, 
or Sir Thomas More bade his judges a long 
farewell, hoping still (he said) to meet them 
merrily in heaven, and went forth to the 
scaffold as to a banquet? Yes, and here too 
the Divine life is the archetype of all true lives. 
The shadow of the Cross seems to rest upon it 
even at Bethlehem. You read the record of 
the Gospel; do you not feel, does not your 
heart instinctively tell you, that that sad, 
sacred life can have one only end, and that end 
the sacrifice on Calvary? Can you imagine a 
redemption except through the shedding of 
blood? Could holiness or beauty of life, could 


any conceivable association of gracious powers 
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have availed to cancel human sin except by 
death? “Without shedding of blood is no 
remission ;”* the loss is the price of the gain ; 
the Agony is the warrant of the Ascension ; 
the Cross is the earnest of the Crown. 

Brethren, the consciousness of this great 
universal principle, that blessing is the fruit of 
suffering and must needs be so, although the 
suffering seem most hopeless, is far more 
deeply graven on human hearts than men sup- 
pose. It is the secret, I think, of the pleasure 
found in tragedy as a branch of literature. I 
can scarce believe that this sublime form of 
literary art would have had a permanent place 
and value among men, if the sorrow which is 
its essence had left them only with a sense of 
failure, of wasted effort, of noble lives culminat- 
ing in defeat ; if it had been felt that after all 
there was no result of so much agony save a 
greater agony and a more complete despair. 
I cannot but think that the spectacle of a good 
man battling with adversity (which has been said 
to bea pleasure of the Gods), nay, of a good man 


a Heb. 1%, 22. 
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dying as the martyrs die, would have been in- 
tolerable as a literary subject, and that men 
would have struck from it as a moral anomaly 
which could never be endured without a pro- 
test, and could not be looked upon without a 
pang. But because no sorrow in the universe 
is only a sorrow, because it is fruitful, if not 
there and now and evidently, yet somehow is 
fruitful of good, we doubt it not, amidst the 
the far-off issues of eternal law ; because the fit- 
ful lights which break on human things show 
ever and again the glory of vicarious patience, 
and good issuing strangely out of evil, and 
harvests gathered by those who have not sown 
or reaped ; because all this is so and must be so, 
as God is good, there has been an underlying 
sense of love in human tragedies, and they 
who suffered have not seemed to suffer in vain, 
but to be the martyr-prophets of a brighter 
age. And now may not we take heart in the 
hours of national mourning, and give God 
thanks that He has called our noblest home? 
The work that they would have done and that 
He has willed them to do shall still be done 
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despite their dying, nay, shall be done decause 
they died and did it not. It is only when they 
are gone hence and are in His keeping that 
the spirit of them, their love, their chivalry, 
their philanthropy, their religion, can shed 
itself into the hearts and souls of men, even as 
He, the Lord of all, must go away; “for if I 
go not away,” He said, “the Comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
him unto you.”’ Is not this the thought that 
rises in your hearts in the memory of losses 
such as we have known? Is not the cross in 
the Phoenix Park where a gentle spirit suffered 
for a nation’s woes—is it not, though it be but 
graven in the earth, the one sure prophecy and 
promise we may not deny, that out of all the 
stress and hatred we have known shall some 
day issue a blessing of peace for that sad land 
which he has consecrated and redeemed, as it 
were, by death? Yes, and is there any heart 
which dares to doubt that, where the waters of 
the Blue and the White Nile meet, a pledge has 
been given of a blessing for “the poor Soud- 


* John xvi. 7. 
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anese,” because: for them a hero’s blood has 
been poured out—a blessing such as he who 
loved them so, who willed to die for them, 
could he have lived, would have been impotent 
to accomplish? We are the executors—you 
and I—of his great testament. Do not think 
that life is wasted, that death is vain. It is 
the sacrament of a new civilisation. It is the 
triumph of the Cross of Jesus Christ. He who 
ponders it and all the blessings it shall work in 
God’s good providence in the days when we 
and our children’s children have passed away, 
will not count it an irreverence to recall the 
prophecy of that sacrifice, of which all other 
sacrifices upon earth shall be but shadows, “It is 
expedient . . . that one man should die for the 
people, and that the whole nation perish not.”' 

Brethren, this, then, is the blessing, the 
priceless blessing, of such deaths as heroes 
and martyrs will to die. God buries His 
workmen ; but He carries on their work. Nay, 
He makes their very death a strength and 
solace to the generations which are the heirs 


1 John xi, 50. 
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of their high purpose. They who live after 
them are conscious of an inspiration which 
imperiously sways their wills and moulds their 
lives. Theirs is a duty and a power beyond 
themselves in the memory of one who has 
greatly lived and greatly died. It is not 
always that he was much or often in their 
hearts, or that they would have done for him 
at his asking, while he lived, what they must 
do now when he can ask them never again ; 
it is rather that he has been transformed, as 
it were, by death to a spiritual presence, which 
is stronger, subtler, more inspiring than any 
power or presence of earth could ever be; and 
that, if they could tell themselves what is the 
grace they feel within them, and why it is 
that he who is dead so truly speaks to them, 
and lifts them above their poor past selves 
and nearer heaven, they could perhaps put 
the truth of it in no better words than those, 
“Tt is his angel.” 

But is it only the rare souls that bless by 
dying? Does the sunlight of a sacred immor- 


tality touch the mountain-heights alone of 
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human life? or does it bathe the alps and 
valleys with its love? This is the question 
we need to ask, we need to answer. For 
it is only now and again, at ever-widening 
intervals, that the world awakes, as it were, to 
the consciousness of its heroes. It is with a 
feeling of surprise and almost of shame that, 
in the vision of some high example, we learn 
at last that we too have been the contem- 
poraries and companions (although we knew 
it not) of heroic hearts and saintly souls and 
noble lives which do not die the death of 
common men. We are so apt to think the 
age is all degenerate, to pine for the fancied 
golden days of long ago. It is so easy to 
believe the virtue of the past, so hard to 
believe the virtue of to-day. Yet this is the 
one lesson best worth learning upon earth, that 
God is as truly with us as when the world 
was young. It is the blessing of virtue to 
realise the virtue of others. I think the finest 
repartee in history was Hegel’s, when some- 
body quoted to him the trite and cynical 


adage that no man is a hero to his own 
P 
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valet, and he answered, “ That is not because 
the hero is not a hero, but because the valet 
is a valet.” Oh for hearts to believe and 
eager eyes to see, not the meanness and failure 
and poverty of human effort, but the splendour 
of faith, the heroism of duty, the dignity of 
devotion, which, despite the evil of which the 
world is full, are as characteristic of the nine- 
teenth Christian century as of the first, and 
are oftener found, perhaps, in the garret than 
in the palace! And here too Death is the 
one great universal teacher. It helps us to 
keep alive our faith in human goodness. It 
sustains the ideals without which life were 
not worth living. It rends asunder the veil 
of prejudice which hides the truth of a man 
from others and from himself. You lived long 
years, perhaps, in the presence of one—a friend 
or neighbour—who seemed to you but such 
an one as many are; a man who did his 
duty as though it were only his duty, who 
had nothing of chivalry or noble” sacrifice in 
him, no appreciation of life’s essential glory. 


You did not think much of him; it never 
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occurred to you that he was a type of saintly 
living ; perhaps you did something to embitter 
his life by hate or calumny; you did not 
know, you could not have conceived, what 
good was in him. But you know now. There 
was a special sorrow that he bore without a 
murmur. He was the victim of long suffering, 
and told none of it. He had charged himself 
with a duty which was not rightly his; but 
he had undertaken it for the love of Christ, 
and never shrank from the pain or burden of 
it, much as it cost him. You feel now—how 
sad it is that one does not feel till it is too 
late !—that what was poor or laughable in him 
was not the essence of his character. He was 
better than himself, at least it seems so. It 
is gradually dawning on you as a great con- 
viction that the lives you have known have 
been actually or potentially greater than in 
the days when they were yours you knew 
them to be. Death has revealed to you at 
last the beauty of common lives. Perhaps this 
is the reason why it is proverbially a sacrilege 


to say or think any evil thing of the dead. 
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But is not this revelation of death (as I 
may call it) a spring of high and holy hopes 
and pure desires in the hearts of those who 
live and labour on the earth? It needs but 
little faith to speak of “ the choir invisible,” 

‘¢ Whose music is the gladness of the world.”? 
But there is a deeper thought than this in 
Christianity. It is the thought of the com- 
munion of saints. Those whom we have loved 


and lost are not mere memories; they are 


each a living influence on our lives. “Ye 

are come ”—not, “ye shall come,” but “ye are 

come ”—‘“ unto mount Sion,” says the writer to 
? 


the Hebrews, as he recounts the prerogatives 
of the Faith, “and unto the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an in- 
numerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.”? It is this communion of the saintly 
dead with the saintly living which, as Bishop 
Pearson says, was the favourite thought of the 


1 George Eliot. * Hebi, 22, 
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ancient writers who dwelt upon the Com- 
munion of Saints as an article of the Creed. 
And what truth can there be more precious 
than this? We lead such secular lives, the 
most of us, the more is the pity; we cling, 
like Plato’s sin-stained spirits, to the charnel- 
house of earthly hopes and fancies. When 
will we lift our eyes and hearts to the light 
of heaven? Would it not help us a little, 
would it not still the angry thought and 
banish as an evil thing the wrong desire, to 
know that the spirits of the just are ever near 
us, breathing thoughts of love and_ holiness 
into our souls? should we not be better, braver 
children of the Highest if we would dwell a 
little less upon the worldliness of the living 
and a little more upon the sacredness of the 
dead? This is the teaching of the modern 
‘poet, when he sings— 


‘© How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold 
Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead.” 


There is a blessing that lies at the door, 


1 Tennyson, lz Memoriam. 
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and we will not take it. There is an inherit- 
ance which is our own, and we do not claim 
it. “Let the dead bury their dead ;” so said 
the Saviour; but to the living, the spiritually 
living, the dead are alive. Why do we forget 
them ? why do we live as though they had 
never been or we had not lost them? Would 
it not be worth while to give to the death- 
days of our beloved something of the care and 
reverence we give to their birthdays? would 
it not be well so to discipline ourselves in 
the memory of them that the thought of their 
presence should become to us an inspiration ? 
Brethren, it is this commemoration of the 
dead as a Christian duty (which shall become, 
like other duties, a Christian blessing) that 
has seemed to me so greatly needful in an 
age of half beliefs and sad despairs. It has 
been the wish of my heart to urge it, as God 
might help me, upon a great congregation 
such as this. For the waning apprehension 
of spiritual truth will not be quickened and 
illumined for us any more until we have learnt 


the lesson of the invisible world. The thought 
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of an aeonian or eternal life underlying the 
phenomena of time and sense—a life which is 
not past or present or future, but simply is ; 
a life of which all that we see is only a 
mode or function, and of which death itself 
is not an end but an event; a life invisible 
as the spirit of man is invisible, and yet 
immortal as the spirit of man is immortal— 
this great Scriptural revelation is in danger 
of being obscured by an infidelity which has 
materialised the earth and an orthodoxy 
which has materialised the heaven. What 
shall help us to regain it but the thought of 
the dead? “It is not in vain that God has 
called them, and calls them now, bidding 
them rise one after other from our side, 
and leave us sadder and lonelier in the world 
of men. It is that He would draw us to 
Himself by withdrawing them. It is that 
where our treasure is our hearts may be. 
Two worlds are ours, we knew but one before ; 
and now it seems to us—so many whom we 
loved are there—that behind the veil, in that 


far land, is our true home. Yes, and their 
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angels are ever near us, as we move. We are 
not alone. We are compassed with a cloud 
of heavenly witnesses, and they bless us with 
the blessing of their love. The holy thoughts 
that come to us we know not whence, the 
yearnings for a life without the stain of sin, 
the visions of the heavenly things that seem 
so true to us—what are these, perchance, but 
voices of the dead that call us homewards to 
the home where spirits live? Oh! listen to 
them, do not refuse them, this Lenten season. 
Discipline yourselves by prayer, by meditation, 
until you live as in the sight of the Invisible. 
For in the thought of them not as dead any 
more but living a purer life than flesh and 
blood can ever live in the presence of Him 
who was and is for evermore, so shall your 
thoughts be purified and consecrated, and you 
shall know the blessing of the life eternal in the 
knowledge of God and of the Christ whom 
He has sent. Do you ask, do you long for 
more than this? Would you call them back 
to earth and all its sorrows? Nay, the highest 


truths are such as eye hath never seen nor ear 
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hath heard, but the Spirit of God whispers to 
the hearts of men; and the Divine blessing is 
theirs who have not seen and yet in His mercy 
have believed. Work on then, O my brethren ; 
pray on, until the night has flown away upon 
the mountains— 


‘* And with the morn those angel faces smile 


That we have loved long since and lost awhile.” ! 





1 Cardinal Newman. 


IX 


THEVTOUCH, OF CHRISI* 


“« And Jesus said, Who touched me? When all denied, Peter, 
and they that were with him, said, Master, the multitude 
throng thee and press thee, and sayest thou, Who touched 
me? And Jesus said, Somebody hath touched me: for 
I perceive that virtue is gone out of me.”—LUKE viii. 


45, 46. 


IT is not enough, I think, the habit of the 
Christian Church to dwell upon the mystery 
of Christ’s Person. We think of Him in His 
human life as like ourselves, as being born into 
the world of sin and suffering, as hungering 
and thirsting, as being tempted in the wilder- 
ness, as gathering around him a band of fol- 
lowers like any other religious teacher, as 
preaching to the people by the Galilean lake, 
as walking in the streets of Jerusalem, and 


1 Preached in Westminster Abbey, for the Bishop of Bed- 
ford’s Fund, on the twentieth Sunday after Trinity, November 
7, 1886. 
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then as dying a painful death upon the Cross. 
If we try to picture to ourselves what was 
His Presence, and what would have been 
the emotions of our hearts, could we have 
lived with Him, we are at a loss to say how we 
could have known Him from other men, save, 
perhaps, by the “sweet reasonableness” of His 
teaching, or the graciousness of His manner, 
or the sanctity and sublimity of His life. We 
are actually startled at the expressions which 
occur in the Gospels, showing that His was a 
unique Personality, as in His denunciation of 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, or His assertion of co- 
equality with the Father. The Fourth Gospel, 
by the Divinity of its teaching, has proved a 
stumbling-block even to devout souls. The 
controversies respecting His Person which in 
the fourth and fifth centuries agitated the 
Church, have left aside, as it were, the period 
when that Person was incarnate in a visible 
earthly form. We keep the Divine Christ 
and the human Jesus too much apart. We 
seem to regard Him during His earthly years 


as very man, and then after His resurrection 
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as very God. It is the old difficulty which 
has so deeply influenced Christian theology, of 
taking a twofold view of His Divinely human 
Being, and of believing that He who was the 
Son of man on earth was also at the same 
time the Son of God. 

Yet the teaching of the inspired Scriptures 
is other than this. They speak of Him as man 
in the heavens. “This same Jesus,” said the 
angels, “This same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.”? 
You will not forget too how St. Stephen, look- 
ing upwards, saw “the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God.”?. But they speak of Him also as God 
upon the earth. “The Word was made flesh,” 
writes St. John at the beginning of his Gospel, 
“and dwelt,” or tabernacled, “among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth.” The great Hooker, speaking of 
the Incarnation in reference to the Nestorian 


AACS Dd. 2 Acts vit. 56. 
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and Eutychian heresies, which, in however 
different ways, have compromised the fulness 
of it, lays down this truth in formal language, 
which it is well worth while, I think, to bear in 
mind: “ Forasmuch as the Word and Deity 
are one subject, we must beware we exclude 
not the nature of God from incarnation, and so 
make the Son of God incarnate not to be very 
God. For undoubtedly even the nature of 
God itself in the only person of the Son is 
incarnate, and hath taken to itself flesh.” ! 

This is the doctrine of the Emmanuel, or “God 
with us,” not that He, having been man, became 
God, but that, being man, He was at the same 
time God. We often speak, and especially as 
the Christmas season draws near, of the Incar- 
nate Son in the words of Wesley’s hymn— 

‘¢ Veil’d in flesh the Godhead see ;”’ 
but do we rightly conceive the nature of that 
veiling ? We are apt to think of it as a pur- 
poseful hiding of God’s Presence. We forget 
that the object of the Incarnation was not to 
hide that Presence, but to. reveal as much of it 
1 Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. v. ch. li. 
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as Man, being Man, may look upon and not die. 
For “Thou canst not see my face,” said the 
Lord to Moses: “for there shall no man see me, 
and live”! And again, in St. John’s Gospel, 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him.”? Thus 
the veil is itself the revelation. We cannot 
see God’s face save through a glass, and we 
see darkly ; yet that which we see is the very 
face of God. It is a great truth; but when 
we grasp it, it becomes clear why the condition 
of our illumination was, and must have been, 
the veiling of the Godhead in the person of the 
incarnate Son of Man. And from it issues the 
truth, which is greater still, that—if I may put 
it in the words of a modern theologian 3—* In 
that unknown world, in which our thoughts 
become instantly lost, still there is one sub- 
ject on which our thoughts and imaginations 
may fasten, no less than our affections; and 
amidst the light, dark from excess of brilliance, 


1 Exod, xxxiii, 20. 2 John i, 18. 
3 Dr. Arnold. 
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which surrounds the throne of God, we may yet 
discern the gracious form of the Son of Man.” 
But looking at the human life of Christ, I 
think it is clear that in the experience of His 
disciples there were moments when the veil 
which lay about His Godhead seemed to be 
lifted, and they could discern, however tran- 
siently, Its effulgence. They were conscious that 
He was personally more than man. When He 
said, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,” they knew, or they might have known, 
what He meant. No doubt it is true that in 
the Gospels, as we possess them, there is little 
direct delineation of Christ’s appearance ; and 
yet the student of them will not fail to observe 
that it is described not in itself, but in its effect 
upon His contemporaries. The subject is a 
difficult one, and it would take a sermon to 
elucidate it. Yet there are some remarks 
which I may make even now. Consider, for 
instance, the calling of some of the disciples, as 
of St. Matthew, who relates it in his Gospel. 
How strange it seems—there have been scep- 


tical writers like Porphyry, who called it 
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irrational—that at the bidding of a stranger 
he should rise and quit his occupation! But 
St. Jerome, to whom the objection was made, 
justly replied that, in calculating the effect of 
the Lord’s words, we must not forget the 
authority of His Person; and. that, as the 
magnet attracts strange objects to itself, so 
would the majesty of the hidden Godhead 
beaming in His countenance command the 
allegiance of those whom He willed to be His 
servants. Or think of the scene depicted in 
the eighth chapter of St. John’s Gospel—a 
passage which may be said to bear the stamp 
_of truth—when He stood in the Temple, and 
the adulterous woman trembling before Him, 
and the Scribes and Pharisees, being wounded 
at the heart, went out one by one from the 
eldest to the least, is it not sure that there was 
something which awed them to shame, something 
more than the stooping down and writing on 
the ground, more than the words, “ He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her”? I think it was the Blessed 
Virgin who caught the first and clearest inti- 
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mation of the Deity enshrined in His Person. [I 
can account in no other way for her conduct at 
the miracle in Cana of Galilee, when He said, 
with such apparent harshness, “Woman, what 
have I to do with thee?” and, without a word 
of reply, she simply told the servants, “ Whatso- 
ever he saith unto you, do it,” especially as 
I read afterwards that in this beginning of 
miracles Jesus is said to have “manifested forth 
his glory.”* The Transfiguration, as related by 
all the synoptical evangelists, was confessedly 
a revelation of the Lord’s personal glory, so 
that long years afterwards St. Peter could write 
in his Second Epistle, “We ... were eye- 
witnesses of his majesty. For he received 
from God the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice 
which came from heaven we heard, when we 
were with him in the holy mount.” But 
passing over the events of His life until 
its ending, will you notice that the glory, 


i iohnainr1 


Q 
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which shone occasionally, if I may venture 
so to speak of it, through the fleshly veil of 
His assumed humanity, became more glorious 
as He drew near to the Cross? for it is ever 
the case in His Divine Personality that the 
glory and the suffering come hand in hand. 
There must have been a superhuman majesty 
in His Being when, as St. Mark tells, “they 
were on the way going up to Jerusalem Piss 
going up to it for the last. time—‘“and Jesus 
went before them: and they were amazed ; 
and, as they followed, they were afraid.”* You 
will not forget the cleansing of the Temple, 
which took place only three days before His 
Passion. Must there not have been an awful- 
ness in His Presence, so that nobody dared to 
stay Him in His action, when He cast out 
those who bought and sold in the sacred 
precincts? Nor can you forget how, when He 
said “I am he,” by the brook Cedron in the 
garden, where He was alone, the officers and 
their .attendants who came to arrest Him 
“went backward and fell to the ground.” Nor, 


1 Mark x. 32. 


— 
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I think, can you forget, or deem it to be 
nothing, that when “he cried with a loud 
voice and gave up the ghost”—not as though 
enfeebled in the stress of death—the centurion 
who stood by the Cross, beholding Him so die, 
said, “Truly this man was the Son of God.” 
And if you will bear these things in mind, and 
will reflect that of them all, or nearly all, St. 
John had personal knowledge, you will see 
why it is that at the beginning of his Epistle 
he writes: “That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, 
and our hands have handled, of the Word of 
life; (for the life was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and bear witness, and show unto you 
that eternal life which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us;) that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you.” 

It is impossible to overrate the value of this 
testimony to the Divinity of the Lord’s human 
Person. St. John is speaking of one whom 
he had known as an intimate friend; and he 
calls Him “that eternal life which was with 
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the Father, and was manifested unto us;’ 
“ He tabernacled among us ;” “We beheld his 
glory.”1 Whether the thought refers directly 
or not to the Shechinah, yet the parallel be- 
tween the Divine Presence in the Tabernacle 
and the Divine Presence in the Word Incar- 
nate among men is so remarkable that it must 
never be forgotten, especially as each side of 
it so strangely illustrates the other. For as 
it appears in the Book of Exodus and else- 
where that God manifested His glory from 
time to time in the wilderness (I do not refer 
now to the mode or character of its manifesta- 
tion), so once and again, if I rightly interpret 
the sacred narrative, but oftener and more im- 
pressively towards the end, the Lord in His 
human life flashed forth His glory by voice, or 
look, or sign, or manner, or effect. 

Now, it is common to say that St. John in 
his Gospel and Epistle (for the two are most 
closely bound together) had it at heart to 
overthrow the Docetic heresies which did 
away the Divine efficacy of the Incarnation. 


1 John i. 14. 
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And no doubt in the early days of Christian 
history, when, as Irenaeus says, the Gnostics, 
of whatever kind, did in reality deny the 
Nativity, Passion, and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, it was a vital matter to prove that 
He who was born at Bethlehem, who preached 
in Galilee, and who hung upon the Cross on 
Calvary, was not a spiritual and impassible 
Being, but bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh, very man. But I would rather say, study- 
ing St. John’s words sympathetically, that it is 
his object not so much to prove Christ to have 
been very man as to prove Him to have been very 
God. Looking backwards through the vista of 
years upon his own intimacy with the Incar- 
nate Word, he seems to have found a happiness 
in recalling the testimony of one sense after 
another to His Divinity. “ We have heard him,” 
he says ; His words fell on our ears, and we 
cried, “ Never man spake as this man.” “We 
have seen him;” His aspect haunts our 
memory, as when St. Peter at His look 
“went out and wept bitterly.” “Our hands 
have handled him ;” we stood by when He 


ae ee 
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said to Thomas, “ Reach hither thy finger, and be- 
hold my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side... . And Thomas an- 
swered and said unto him, My Lord and my God.” 

But if this is so, and if the senses of the 
Lord’s contemporaries bore each its proper 
witness (so far as such witness was possible) 
to the sensibility of His Divine humanity, then 
what a striking passage is that which I chose 
for my text! Jesus is going to the house of 
the ruler named Jairus, whose daughter, as you 
know, lay a-dying. As He goes a poor woman, 
who for twelve years had been a sufferer and 
had spent her living upon physicians without 
any good, came behind Him, and touched the 
border of His robe. She seems to have pos- 
sessed a certain faith that, could she but touch 
Him, she would find a magical virtue in that 
touch. It was a strange thought, and yet it 
was verified. “Immediately her issue of blood 
stanched.” There was then a healing virtue in 
His Person, and to touch Him, although invol- 
untarily on His part, was to be saved. This 


1 John xx. 27, 28. 
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is not the only passage in which that truth is 
told. St. Luke relates, in an earlier chapter, 
that “the whole multitude” of those who 
were diseased “sought to touch him: for there 
went virtue out of him, and healed them all.” 
Perhaps, although I would speak doubtfully, 
it was for this same mysterious reason that the 
Lord, on another occasion, “ put forth his 
hand, and touched the leper,” showing by His 
action His sympathy with even the most 
revolting form of human suffering; or again, 
that “he put his hands upon the eyes of the 
blind man” at Bethsaida, and “he was restored, 
and saw every man clearly.” But what is so 
noticeable in the present passage is that, no 
sooner is the healing wrought than Jesus is 
aware of it, and that He speaks of it as though 
it had cost Him something. He says, “ Who 
touched me?” Peter replies, “Master, the 
multitude throng thee, and press thee, and 
sayest thou, Who touched me?” or, in other 
words, There is a crowd surging around Thee, 
they jostle, they press Thee; what is the good 


of trying to discern one from another? And 
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then comes the answer of the Lord, which 
shows that He is aware of every soul that 
feebly makes its way to the shadow of His 
presencest i: Somebody hath touched me: for 
I perceive that virtue is gone out of me.” 
Brethren, the light of the Divine counte- 
nance is the reflexion of the Divine character. 
The presence, the revelation of Christ—these 
are the two proofs of His Godhead. And 
to-day, when we have sought to learn the 
Divinity of His Person as it was manifested to 
the senses of His disciples, it will be well, 
especially as it is a day devoted to the further- 
ance of the philanthropic and spiritual work 
which is being done in His name and for His 
sake among the poor of London, to learn two 
lessons of the text which He teaches, and none 
but He can teach—the lesson of human indi- 
viduality and the lesson of Divine sympathy. 
The lesson of human individuality. “Jesus 
said, Who touched me?” Among the multitude 
of curious or careless strangers He singled out 
the one suffering woman. It might have been 


thought that He would not have regarded her at 
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all, or would have regarded her as only a member 
of the crowd, Modern philanthropy, when it 
approaches its task, is apt to speak of men as 
“the masses” or “the working classes” or 
“the residuum,” or I know not by what other 
name that embraces countless human souls 
within its meaning. But Jesus Christ never 
spoke of “the masses.” There is hardly a word 
in the Gospels relating to the amelioration of 
people taken in a body. It was Christ’s aim— 
I had almost said, His policy—not to emanci- 
pate the individual by means of the many, but 
to emancipate the many by the individual. And 
this is after all the true way of philanthropy. 
We are too fond of lumping people together, of 
treating them in the mass and not as indi- 
viduals, and of forgetting that what is good for 
any one is not necessarily or even probably 
good for all. We forget that no one man is 
like any other man. He Whose Providence it 
is that no two leaves of the forest, no two 
waves of the wide ocean, should be alike—He 
has not formed the souls of men after one 


pattern, and we who minister to them may not 
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lose sight of their differences, if we would live 
and labour for them after His heart. 

There is no life in which it is so necessary 
to grasp this principle as in evangelising the 
poor of a great city. It is so hard to look 
upon them as individuals. The prosaic uni- 
formity of their lot, the rows of tasteless houses, 
the smoke which hangs over them like a pall, 
the lack of air and space, the want, the squalor, 
the daily drudgery of their hard, pinched lives 
—all these are facts which blind the eye, 
unless God opens it, to the individuality of 


each living human soul. 


‘« Every minute dies a man, 
Every minute one is born,” ! 


and the world rolls on without a pause. But 
in the Gospel of Christ, what deeper truth is 
there than this, that the Almighty Father loses 
not sight or thought of any one poor suffering 
creature which He has made? Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without His will. The 
very hairs of our heads are numbered. There 
is joy among the angels for every sinner who 


1 Tennyson. 
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with weeping turns to God, and says, “I 
repent.” So too in the Church’s sight each 
life, each soul, is precious. She exists for the 
salvation of souls. There is a treasure which 
every one—the meanest and vilest—may lay 
on the throne of Him Who made and loves us ; 
and nobody can avail to offer more, nor may 
anybody dare to offer less. This is the reason 
why the Church in her missionary work must 
regard individuals. She will never win the 
people’s hearts by schemes of charity. They 
will take her alms which she so carefully offers, 
and, it may be, love her not the more but the 
less for giving them. They may even assume 
that they have a right to them. But let her go 
with the blessings suited to individuals; let her 
give counsel, if it be counsel that is needed, and 
help, if it be help, and prayer, if it be prayer, and 
sympathy, above all, if it be sympathy; where 
there is suffering, let her minister to it; where 
there is want, let her relieve it; where there is 
sin, let her boldly rebuke it ; and, depend upon 
it, as she deals with men individually, she will 


some day reap the harvest of individual souls. 
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Only there is the lesson of the Divine 
sympathy which she must seek by faith and 
prayer to make her own. “And Jesus said, 
Somebody hath touched me: for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me.” What a differ- 
ence between the thronging mass around Him 
and the one poor woman who touches the hem 
of His raiment! It is only the touch which 
blesses; but the touch is fraught with pain. 
Will you not lay to heart the lesson of this 
sympathy? The Incarnation is a type of the 
self-surrender which every one of us must make 
for human good. It is written that Christ 
“emptied himself” of His glory; there was 
no other salvation possible than this. Every 
step on the way from Bethlehem to Calvary 
shows the wound-prints of His suffering humili- 
ation. But the Church too must follow in 
His track. No doubt she needs organisation ; 
but she needs something more than this. She 
needs the self-sacrificing lives of her sons and 
her daughters. The work has become so 
great, it has grown so rapidly, that the old 


parochial system in the populous cities, espe- 
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cially in this metropolis, has broken down. 
While churches are being built and parishes 
formed, a whole generation of the poor has 
come and gone} and if a generation is born 
and bred without Christianity, what can you 
expect of the next generation, and the next? 
There are districts which I pass in journeying 
to my own home where the population is 
increasing at the rate of a thousand annually, 
and the average tenancy of a house is perhaps 
three years. How can the overburdened clergy- 
man of such a district think to cope with a 
work which grows and varies as this? It is 
impossible; he gives it up in despair. Then 
the men and women of that district are lost to 
the Church. 

It isa time, I say, for evangelistic experi- 
ments; and the only experiments which possess 
a hope of success are such as evoke the sym- 
pathetic energy of living men and living women 
in the world. Will you suffer me to suggest 
three such experiments which have never yet 
been fairly tried on a large scale? 


1. The Church needs a celibate missionary 
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order of clergy. I do not say a word against 
the family life of the parochial clergy ; it has 
been full of blessing to the Church. Nor am I 
thinking of a system which will replace the 
parochial organisation, but only of one which 
will reinforce and reinvigorate it. There should 
be in every diocese a body of missionary clergy, 
and in the populous dioceses a large body, who 
live a common life, who are bound together by 
vows, especially by vows of simplicity and 
obedience, who receive the smallest possible 
salary, who are ready at a moment’s notice to 
go anywhere and to do any work for Christ’s 
sake. They should, I think, be subject abso- 
lutely to the Bishop. He should be able to 
say to them, “There is the work to be done; 
go singly, or better, as the Lord sent His 
Apostles, two and two; go and do it.” It is 
not necessary that their vows should be life- 
long; I greatly prefer that they should be 
temporary. Then, after a time, if they are no 
longer equal to the strain of evangelistic 
labours, they will naturally pass into the ranks 


of the parochial clergy. 
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2. The Church needs a system of sister- 
hoods. I do not forget that these exist already. 
But they should be multiplied; it should no 
longer be thought a strange thing that a woman 
should choose to become a sister of mercy. It 
seems to me one of the saddest mistakes of 
Protestantism that, in its dread of imitating 
Roman Catholic institutions, it lost for so long 
a time the enormous power and efficacy which 
belongs to the association of women for charit- 
able and religious purposes. Even at the 
present day, when the hearts of men are larger, 
it is a sorrow to reflect upon the wasted stores 
of Christian energy which might be utilised, if 
only the women who long to do good, and 
whose lives are embittered sometimes by their 
impotence to do it, could be banded together 
under a wise and generous head. Call them 
“deaconesses” or “sisters” or “district visitors,” 
or what you will, it isa need and duty of the 
Church to use the self-denying service of her 
daughters. 

3. Lastly, the Church needs a lower social 


class of preachers. The common people will 
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be won to Christ by the common people ; they 
will not be won in any other way. For when 
the soul of a labouring man is turned to God, 
his first thought or desire is to turn the souls 
of others. Nor is there any testimony which 
tells so powerfully upon the masses as when a 
man whom they know to be one of themselves 
rises and says, “I was living in sin, and lo! I 
now am saved from it; I was a drunkard, and 
now I am sober; a swearer, and I have given 
up swearing; an evil liver, and by the grace 
of God I am pure.” It is testimony which 
has been freely employed in all the revival 
movements from Methodism to the Salvation 
Army. But the Church is only just beginning 
to use it. She has not learnt the power of 
these illiterate men and women who, whatever 
may be the faults of their theology, are yet will- 
ing and eager to endure hardship, who will bear 
to be hissed and stoned and persecuted and de- 
spised for the truth they know, and who speak 
from the heart to the hearts of the people. 

It were easy to enlarge upon these experi- 


ments. But in commending to your prayers 
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and to your alms the Bishop of Bedford’s East 
London Church Fund, I rejoice to know that 
there is not one of them which is inconsistent 
with its policy. It is a fund which is meant 
to send forth living agents. In the last year, 
of which the Report has been sent to me, I 
find that seventy-three clergymen and eighty- 
two lay-workers have by its means been sent 
to labour among the poor. Their work is 
religious ; but it is more than religious. “The 
Gospel that they proclaim,” so the Report 
says, “is a Gospel for this life as well. as for 
that which is to come; and whilst they found 
all their work upon devotion to the Person of 
our Blessed Lord, they are every one of them 
centres of enterprises which bring brightness 
and joy into the lives of those among whom 
they dwell.” Yet there is sore danger that 
this work will be cut short. Already, at the 
last meeting of the Council, it has been resolved 
that, in view of the serious diminution of 
income, all applications must be refused, and 
twelve grants, amounting to 41000, must be 


withdrawn. Already it has been announced 
R 
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that, unless new and increased support is 
promptly given, yet more reductions must be 
made in the staff of living agents who are 
now at work in the poor parishes of the East. 

Brethren, I appeal to you to-day, not for a 
new work, but to prevent the old being given 
up. Times are bad; but it is bad times, 
believe me, which are the tests and the proofs 
of Christian charity. It is when the Church 
perceives the virtue going out of her that the 
work of Christ is done. 

I spoke of His Divine Person. I tried to 
show you the traces of His Godhead looming 
through His human life. But you will re- 
member that, when the Baptist in the prison 
sent to ask Him for the signs of His Messiah- 
ship, He bade the messengers bear as their 
answer that the blind received their sight, the 
lame walked, the lepers’ were cleansed, the 
dead raised to life, “and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them.” Thus the work of 
evangelising the people is the work which is 
dearest to His heart; it is the work which is 
the seal of His Divinity. 


xX 


tHE VISION OF GOD AND THE 
SERVICE OF MAN?! 


“Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could 
not we cast him out ?”— Marv, xvii. 19. 


IT is well known, I think, that the incident 
to which this question refers was connected 
with the Transfiguration. When Jesus Christ 
came down from the mount of His Transfigura- 
tion He found a crowd of people gathered 
about those disciples who had been left behind 
at the foot of it. He had taken the three 
disciples, as you remember, with Him to the 
mount; but the rest had remained below. 
Somebody, it seems, had brought to them his 
lunatic child, who is described in the language 
of the time as possessed with an evil spirit, 


' Preached in-Westminster Abbey on the second Sunday in 
Lent, February 26, 1888. 
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and had asked them to heal him by their 
power. I do not know exactly why they could 
not; but they could not; Jesus said after- 
wards it was “because of their unbelief” At 
all events, the time when they failed was the 
time of His Transfiguration. 

It is strange—is it not ?—that the Christian 
Church has not dwelt more upon this unique 
event of His life. There is no festival of the 
Transfiguration. It is not a special article of 
the Creed. It is not associated with any com- 
memorative service. And yet I suppose that 
heaven and earth have never, or seldom, been 
brought so close together as on the mount of 
the Transfiguration. Think for a moment of 
those three favoured disciples following their 
Master with solemn steps that Sabbath even- 
ing, and of the change passing upon Him in 
the night-shadows, of His face beaming brightly 
as the sun, and His figure bathed in radiance 
like the snow; think of the weird forms which 
suddenly stood beside Him—the great repre- 
sentative of the Law, the great representative 


of the Prophets, who spoke of His exodus, as 
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the Greek word is—z.. not of His decease only, I 
think, but of His resurrection and ascension at 
Jerusalem ; think too of the luminous cloud 
which overshadowed them, and of the voice 
that told them of the Beloved Son Whom it 
should be their duty and their blessing to obey. 
Can you wonder that all this deeply impressed 
itself upon the minds of those three favoured 
disciples, not less deeply than even the agony in 
Gethsemane? For long years afterwards, when 
the Lord had died and risen, when the Church 
had learnt something of the blessing of service, 
and something too of the chastening of affliction, 
St. Peter, writing in the second of his Epistles 
to those who had “obtained like precious faith ” 
with himself, says, “For we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables, when we made known 
unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his 
majesty. For he received from God the Father 
honour and glory, when there came such a 
voice to him from the excellent glory, This is 
my. beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 


And this voice which came from heaven we 
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heard, when we were with him in the holy 
mount.” ! 

But, as I have said, when they came down 
from the mount they found that strange scene 
on the plain. Most people know it well: from 
Raphael’s famous painting. The sorrows of 
earth are ever near to the glory of heaven. It 
must have seemed curious to the disciples, 
whose hearts were full of their late Divine ex- 
perience, to stand in the presence of that poor 
lunatic boy. It must have suggested to them 
many thoughts of life’s contrasts and of the 
Divine power which works in human things. 
For what the disciples were impotent to do the 
Lord did at once; He said to them, “ Bring 
him hither to me,” and then, after a paroxysm 
of pain, “he took him by the hand, and lifted 
him up ; and he arose.” We too will try fora 
few minutes this morning to follow, if we may, 
the thoughts of those three disciples. For they 
were mingled thoughts of glory and suffering, 
and these are the thoughts which permeate the 
world ; and yet they too are but one. 


1 2 Peter i. 16-18. 
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The Transfiguration was the revelation of 
Christ’s Personality. It was His answer to the 
question which a week before He had addressed 
to His disciples at Czsarea Philippi, “ Whom do 
men say that I, the Son of man, am?” If those 
three favoured disciples had not known then 
what His sonship of man implied, they learnt it 
upon the mount of Transfiguration. They “be- 
held his glory.” They received the attestation 
of His Divinity. They knew from that hour that 
He must die. But they knew too that in His 
dying He should conquer death. 

Brethren, still as in olden times it is the 
contemplation of the Lord’s transfigured Per- 
sonality which is the secret of the best and 
purest faith. It has not been the will of God 
to save the world by argument. Argument is 
a poor means of grace at the best, and perhaps 
there is no argumentative proof conceivable 
which might not be easily resisted after eighteen 
centuries. But the salvation of the world lies in 
the adoration of One who by His character ap- 
proves Himself Divine. 


We cannot follow Him, unless in spirit, up 
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that holy mount. We cannot handle, hear, or 
see the Word of Life. Between Him and us 
the cloud of centuries spreads. But it may be 
ours to meditate upon His Person. We can 
withdraw ourselves a little from the world. We 
can quit in these Lenten weeks its vauntings 
or wailings. We can concentrate our thoughts 
on Him. The ages which have darkened 
His history have only illuminated His Person. 
No voice has ever spoken like His in the 
accents of the Divine mercy and the accents 
of the Divine severity. No love like His has 
touched the earth with such a glow of heaven. 
Upon that Divinely human Personality, as 
upon a rock, rests the fabric of Christendom. 
Let us watch it in the instance of its Trans- 
figuration until to us too the voice speaks, 
issuing from the cloud, “This is my beloved 
Son... hear ye him.” 

Brethren, the grace of meditation is one 
which, beyond most others, needs to be 
cultivated anew. To lose the blessing of 
meditation, of being consciously alone with 
Christ, is to lose the potency of Christian 
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action. And yet action is greater than medi- 
tation. 

For remember that, when the vision of glory 
shone upon the mount, St. Peter said, “ Lord, 
it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let 
us make here three tabernacles.’ What else 
could he have said at such a time? Where 
better, he thought—and should not you and I 
perchance have thought the same?—where 
better could he live out his days than apart from 
the world in the ecstacy of worship upon the 
mountain of the Divine glorification? But it was 
not good for him to be there. Shall I tell you 
why? There was work to be done in the 
world, sin to be vanquished, suffering to be 
assuaged, a child-life to be saved from the 
power of evil, a father’s heart to be relieved 
from anguish of spirit. So the Saviour must 
come down from the mountain. He must lay 
aside again His glory. He must forbid it to 
be told to common ears. “There came to him 
a certain man, kneeling to him, and saying, 
Lord, have mercy on my son ; for he is lunatick, 


and sore vexed.” 
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Christ’s miracles are miracles of love; 
and they are wrought not upon the moun- 
tain, but in the plain. We too, brethren, may 
catch our inspiration from some mountain 
of the Divine glory. But our work, which 
God has given us, lies at its foot. It is such 
a mistake to think that we could serve Him 
better by ascending to some vantage ground 
of opportunity. True religion keeps close to 
the earth. Why should we say, “O for wealth 


1” 


to serve Him better when it is just the 
widow’s mite which is so much more precious 
in the sight of Heaven than a gift, however 
lavish, if without love? Why should we cry 
for earthly rewards and appreciation, when the 
blessing of the Highest falls upon those who 
knew not themselves that they were feeding 
and clothing the Saviour? And why should 
we expect the enthusiasm of religious faith 
and love to be always ours; or why, if it fails 
us and the darkness of death clouds our souls, 
should we give up then the grace of prayer 
and the blessing of worship ; whereas it rather 


seems that in the hour of our spirits failing 
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we have the most need of penitence and 
prayer? But, alas! we are always looking for 
something out of the common, and forgetting 
the Divinity of common things. And yet it 
is easiest to serve Christ in the plain. We 
must not pray to be taken out of the world, 
but only to be delivered from the evil of it. 
He bids us make the world a little better by 
our presence. He bids us show the faith which 
He. showed in every one—in the poorest, the 
meanest, the most wretched. For Christianity 
consists not so much in learning new duties 
as in learning to do the old duties better. 
Ambition is not a Christian virtue. There 
is sacred wisdom in the admonition of the 
prophet, “Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? seek them not.’! For after all, although 
men’s fortunes are so different, and one man 
is exalted to high place and another lies un- 
heeded at the gate, yet there is no one of us 
who, if he will, may not display the heroism 
which Christ commands, and which He trea- 
sures as a jewel of His crown: 


a Jier. xlv. 5. 


a 
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‘“‘ The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” } 


So the Saviour and His three disciples 
came down from the mount. They remem- 
bered in their hearts the vision of glory, It 
was the secret of the disciples’ strength from 
that day forth. But they came to a work of 
human charity. The casting out of evil spirits 
had a twofold meaning; it was the relief of 
human infirmity, but it was also the rebuke of 
human sin. It is worth while to notice that 
neither task could be accomplished except in 
the presence of the Saviour. So long as He 
was absent, although upon the mount of His 
Transfiguration, the disciples spent their efforts 
in vain. But when He came, “the child was 
cured from that very hour.” Perhaps here too 
is a lesson for us all, We think we can 
do Christ’s work without His Spirit. We are 
sanguine in our economies and philanthropies ; 
but we forget the infinite difficulty of winning 
the world to righteousness. The love of sin 


1 The Christian Year. Morning. 
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lies deep down in human nature. I do not 
wonder that there is joy among the angels 
when any one sinning soul turns to God. But 
at least there is this virtue in Christianity, that 
it sets before the eyes of men a perfect Man. 
The path of goodness is arduous at the best. 
We cannot dare to tread it if merely some one 
syenoGo. but if He says “Come ==He 
who has marked the path with the blood-prints 
of His feet—then I think with feeble steps we 
can venture upon it. Do we ask Him, “ Why 
could not we cast him out?” that spirit of evil 
which dwells in human hearts? He will 
answer that the blessing must be hardly won, 
“this kind goeth not out but by prayer,” 
and that He who gives the blessing must be 
Divine. 

The relief of human suffering, the rebuke of 
human sin—these are the two duties which 
lie upon the Church. In proportion as she 
performs these duties she is true to the Spirit 
of her Lord. 

Brethren, the sufferings of men are great. 


But only the vision of the Transfigured 
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Saviour may help us to heal them. Sorrow 
is a surer fact of human life than glad- 
ness. That is the reason why, when the Son 
of Man came upon earth, He came as the 
Man of sorrows and not of joys. He was 
always sympathetic with human suffering. 
He was the Saviour of men’s bodies as well 
as of their souls. Nay, it was really by 
saving their bodies that He was enabled 
to become the Saviour of their souls. 
He was touched with the feeling of their 
sufferings, and so at last they came to be 
touched with the feeling of His. Brethren, 
the first duty—I mean, the earliest—of the 
Church of Christ is to ameliorate the hard 
lot of human kind. What is the good of talk- 
ing to men of the Bread of Life when they 
have not got the bread which keeps their 
physical life alive? Religion seems to them 
only a luxury, and they have not the means 
of being luxurious. But let the Church first 
feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and stand 
beside the bed of human suffering; and the 


time may come when they who have known 
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her healing power will want to know also 
what is. the secret. source of it. “Lord, I 
believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” 

There is a strong desire in these last days 
that Christianity should once again control 
the lives of the labouring masses. I too 
desire it from my heart. I believe it is so 
hard to make men virtuous, so hard to fight for 
holiness and goodness, that the world, which is 
yet very far from being a heaven, cannot afford 
to dispense with the strongest of all good 
motives, even the love of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of Man. 

But I think the avenue to men’s souls will 
lie through their physical necessities. The 
missionary work of the Church at home 
will be largely done by those who are 
not the most conscious of doing it. In 
science and literature, in philanthropy, in the 
sacred arts of medicine and nursing, in 
charitable organisations, in brotherhoods of 
love and sisterhoods of mercy, she may find 
the instruments of her faith. For the Church 
is a great society for doing good. She 
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possesses large forces, but they are scattered. 
What is needed is more and more to associate 
in every parish the men and women who pos- 
sess leisure and the love of Christ, and to 
spend their corporate activity in the civilising 
and Christianising of the poor. Such men and 
women, if the grace of God be in them, will 
not have lost the vision of glory. But they 
will not talk of it freely ; only because of it the 
labours of their love will be fired by Christian 
enthusiasm and fruitful of Christian grace. 

Yet the Church of Christ would fulfil but 
half her ideal if, in the relief of human suffer- 
ing, she should forget or forego the duty 
of rebuking human sin. She can hold no 
terms with evil. I do not say she has held no 
terms with it in the past. The dark ages of 
the Church were when for the pride of place or 
power she humbled herself before the follies 
and vices of kings. She is paying the penalty 
to-day for that proud humiliation of the past. 
But what a pity it is, to speak generally, that 
so much of Christian zeal has been diverted 


from the pursuit of practical holiness to specu- 
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lative matters of the Faith! I do not dis- 
parage Theology. It is natural that men 
should seek to define and determine the beliefs 
which are dear to their hearts. But the re- 
ligion of Christ is very simple. If you trace it 
far enough, you shall find it leads you to the 
two sacred words, “Follow me.” Nor will 
any thoughtful person deny that in specu- 
lative matters the best and wisest of men 
may easily lapse into error. We hold our 
doctrines dear. It is our duty so to hold 
them. But herein it is possible that we are 
“wrong ; it is possible that others are right. 
But about the great moral truths which Christ 
enforced, about righteousness and purity and 
mercy, there is no room for difference of 
opinion. So far, the religion of all good men 
is one. It is the religion which is best worth 
cultivating. 

For there are still evil spirits in the world— 
or powers that may best be described as evil 
spirits—which it is a vital matter to cast out. 
There is the spirit of Lying, that spirit of 


“envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
S 
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ness,” which is destroying the dignity and 
decency of public life. There is the spirit of 
Intemperance, which blights the best and 
fairest homes of the sons of England, and 
can only be driven out by another spirit—the 
spirit of self-control, which is mightier and more 
valiant than itself. There is the spirit too, the 
evil spirit, of Impurity ; and I doubt not that 
the day will come—nay, I seem to see it dawn- 
ing in the East—when all that is true and 
chivalrous in English hearts shall grapple 
deathfully with the fiend which is dark as the 
night. 

Such are the spirits of evil against which 
the Church, as a pillar of fire, stands in array. 
Do we ask, as we consider any one of them, 
Why could not we cast him out? Jesus 
Christ shall Himself supply the answer, “ This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer.” 

It is not enough to have seen the vision on 
the mountain. We must foster the memory of 
it by our prayers. For prayer is the secret 
of holiness. It is the witness of our spirit- 
uality. It is the promise of the victory which 
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shall be ours. We can do nothing of our- 
selves; that is a law of the spiritual life. 
But we can do all things by leaning on a 
higher Power. When the faith of men and 
of churches has proved impotent to cope 
with the evil which has vitiated the heart of 
society, then a Divine voice is heard above 
the tumult, saying only, “Bring him hither to 


» 


me. 
I¢ is Thy voice, O Lord Jesus, and we 


will obey it. 


THE END 
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on a Recent Phase of Deism. Second Edition. To which is 
added, Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
or, Three Discourses on the Names, ‘ Eucharist,’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ and 
‘Communion.’ Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


WARNINGS AGAINST SUPERSTITION. IN Four 
SERMONS FOR THE Day. Extra feap. Svo. 25. 6d. 
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DAVIES (Rev. J. L.)—continued. 


ee CHRISTIAN CALLING. Sermons. Extra fcap. 
vo. 65. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS-FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
ee CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Second Edition. Crown 
vo. 65. 

“ The chief aim of these discourses is to shew the inevitable shortcomings 
of the philosophical theories of the day, when they seek to establish governing 
principles of mere morality without reference to revealed religion. ... . 

There is original thought in the volume, with incisive arguments,—while 
Mr. Davies is always ready to strike hard at the weak points in the argu- 
ments of opponents who are nothing if not logical, and whose writings he 
has carefully studied,” —Times. 


Diggle.—GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. A Miscellany 
of Brief Papers touching the ‘Relation of Religion to Life. By 
Joun W. Dicer, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool ; late 
Lecturer and Post-master of Merton College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“Readers... may readily appreciate his reverence of spirit, his 
thoughtfulness, and the frequent beauty of his style.”—Scottish Leader. 
“<The work is pervaded by a. spirit of the broadest catholicity and the 
tenderest respect for the opinions of others... . In style, Mr. Diggle’s 
work ts eminently distinguished for its perspicuousness and vigour. While 
entirely and peculiarly an individual style, with all the charm of indivi- 
duality, it approaches perhaps most nearly to that of Emerson. Lt ts 
always clear, often elegant. The diction ts forceful and choice, and many 
of its phrases are epigrammatic. . . . From a literary point of view the 
author is to be congratulated on the excellence of his work. The book is 
one which will be read with pleasure and interest not only by those whose 
sympathies are in union with the topics treated of, but by all who have a 
nice appreciation of cultured, scholarly, and graceful effort.” —Liverpool 
Mercury. 


Donaldson.—THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS: a Critical 
Account of their Genuine Writings and of their Doctrines. By 
James Donatpson, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 





Drummond.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THEOLOGY. By James Drummonp, LL.D., Professor of 
Theology in Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo. 55. 

<< This book does precisely what is promised by its title, and does it, we 
should say, very well. It 1s a guide-book, if the metaphor may be allowed, 
to the theological region. . . It is enough to say that Professor Drummond 
possesses in an eminent degree the virtues—cardinal virtues, for any one 
who would deal with this subject—of lucidity and order, and that he has 
all the breadth of view and power of sympathy needed by one whose 
business tt is, as far at least as this occasion ts concerned, not to teach others 

a particular theology, but to teach them how they may become theologians.” 

— Spectator. 
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Eadie.—Works by JoHN EaDI£, D.D., LL.D., late Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Theological Seminary of the United 
Presbyterian Church : 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE. An External and Critical History 
of the various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks on the 
Need of Revising the English New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

“Accurate, scholarly, full of completest sympathy with the translators 

and their work, and marvellously interesting.” —Literary Churchman. 
“* The work is a very valuable one. It is the result of vast labour, 
sound scholarship, and large erudition.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
A Commentary on the Greek Text. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Younc, M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. Professor CAIRNS, 
DAD iSvoy wiles: 


Ecce Homo. A Survey oF THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
Jesus Curist. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘*A very original and remarkable book, full of striking thought and 
delicate perception; a book which has realised with wonderful vigour and 
freshness the historical magnitude of Christ's work, and which here and 
there gives us readings of the finest kind of the probable motive of His indi- 
vidual words and actions.” —Spectator. ‘‘ The best and most established 
believer will find it adding some fresh buttresses to his faith.” —Literary 
Churchman. ‘‘// we have not misunderstood him, we have before us a 
writer who has a right to claim deference from those who think deepest 
and know most.” —Guardian. 


Ellerton.—THE HOLIEST MANHOOD AND ITS LES- 
SONS FOR BUSY LIVES. Sermons preached in Barnes Church. 
By JoHN ELLERTON, M.A., Rector of Barnes. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Elliot.—THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By Hon. 
ARTHUR ELLIoT, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. (Anglish Citizen 
Series. ) 


Faith and Conduct: An EssAy ON VERIFIABLE 
RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. " 

“ This book, we should judge, is the product of a mind at once earnest 
and well informed. The author, who is anonymous, writes with a very 
serious appreciation of the need of an intelligent study of the great problems 
of religion, and he insists, by kis own example, upon the duty of the 
educated Anglican layman to face these problems.”—Oxford Review. 


Farrar.—Works by the Venerable Archdeacon FARRAR, 
D.D., F,R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, late Head 
Master of Marlborough College: 


THE FALL OF MAN, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Ability, eloquence, scholarship, and practical usefulness, are in these 

Sermons combined tn a very unusual degree.” —British Quarterly Review. 
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FARRAR (Dr.)—continued. 


THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO CHRIST. Being 
the HulseanLectures for 1870. Seventh Edition. Crn. 8vo. 5s. 
The following are the subjects of the Five Lectures: (1) The Ante- 
cedent Credibility of the Miraculous, (2) The Adequacy of the Gospel 
Records, (3) The Victories of Christianity, (4) Christianity and the 
Individual, (5) Christianity and the Race. The subjects of the four 
Appendices are: (a) The Diversity of Christian Evidences, (b) Confucius, 
(c) Buddha, (d@) Comte. 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, 
and Marcus Aurelius. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“<4 very interesting and valuable book.” —Saturday Review. 


THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD: University 
and other Sermons, Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo.« 6s. 

“ They are marked by great ability, by an honesty which does not hest- 

tate to acknowledge difficulties, and by an earnestness which commands 
respect.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects, preached at Marlborough College from 1871—76. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 95. 

‘411 Dr. Farrar’s peculiar charm of style is apparent here, all that 
care and subtleness of analysis, and an even-added distinctness and clear- 
ness of moral teaching, which is what every kind of sermon wants, and 
especially a sermon to boys.” —Literary Churchman. 


ETERNAL HOPE. Five Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, in 1876. With Preface, Notes, etc. Contents : (1) 
What Heaven is, (2) Is Life Worth Living? (3) ‘ Hell,’ What it 
is not, (4) Are there few that be saved? (5) Earthly and Future 
Consequences of Sin. Twenty-sixth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Lenten Lectures delivered in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, March and April, 1878. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


EPHPHATHA; or the Amelioration of the World. Sermons 
preached at Westminster Abbey. With Two Sermons at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on the Opening of Parliament. Crown 
8vo. 65. 


MERCY AND JUDGMENT. A Few Last Words on 
Christian Eschatology, with reference to Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ What is of 
Faith?” Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

This volume contains a further development of the doctrines propounded 
in Canon Farrar’s former work, ‘Eternal Hope,’ dealing im full with 
the olyections that have been raised to the validity of those doctrines. It ts, 
therefore, an indispensable companion to the previous volume. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being Discourses 
and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. Second Edition. 
8vo. 145. 

‘* Dy, Farrar’s ‘Messages of the Books’ és a series of thirty discourses 
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FARRAR (Dr.)—continued. 

actually delivered in the pulpit, one on each of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, with general introductions on the Gospels, on the Sorm of the New 
Testament Epistles, and on the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. . . . Those 
who know Dr. Farrar will not be surprised at the wealth of his materials 
and the power with which heusesthem. Few scholars, however well-informed, 
can read this book without learning something frome i.’’—Guardian. 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being the 
Bampton Lectures, 1885. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN 
AMERICA. With an Introduction by PHILuirs Brooks, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

““ The sermons, of which fourteen are here gwen, preached by Dr. 
Farrar in Canadian and American pulpits, are marked by all the glowing 
eloquence, literary grace, and fearless utterance whisk have made his dis- 
courses in Westminster Abbey famous. The fact, however, that he was 
preaching on American soil lends a freshness and colour at times to these 
discourses, which invests them with peculiar interest. ”_Literary World. 


Fellowship: Lrrrers ADDRESSED ‘TO MY SISTER 
MouRNERS. New Edition, with additional Letters. Extra feap. 
8vo. 35, 6d. 


Fiske.—MAN’S DESTINY. Viewed in the Light of his 
Origin. By JoHN Fiske, M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on 
Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“‘ We have seldom read more strong condemnations of atheism. Amidst 
much of the pessimistic literature of the time this work comes witha cheering 
voice. The author has great hope for the future. Strife and sorrow shail 
disappear. Peace and love shall reign supreme. These are the views put 
Jorward in a book which may be read with interest by those embarassed or 
pained with modern problems.” —Methodist Times. 


Forbes.—THE VOICE OF GOD IN THE PSALMS. By 
GRANVILLE H. Forsss, Rector of Broughton. Crn. 8vo. 65. 6d. 


Fowle.—A NEW ANALOGY BETWEEN REVEALED 
RELIGION AND THE COURSE AND CONSTITUTION 
OF NATURE. By the Rev. T. W. FowLe, Rector of Islip, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


Fraser.—SERMONS. By the Right Rev. JAMES FRASER, 
D.D., Second Bishop of Manchester, In 2 vols. L University 
and other Sermons. II. Parochial and other Sermons. Edited 
by the Rev. JoHn W. DIGGLE, M.A., Author of ‘Godliness 
and Manliness.” Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

“* The selection is well made and shews the best characteristics of the man 
as well as the preacher,”—Cambridge Review. 7) hey are emphatically 
among the sermons in which the preacher ‘ being dead yet speaketh’ ; and 
the preacher is one with whom it is good to be.”—-Oxford Review. ‘Dr, 
Lraser’s books merit a place of honour in every theological library,” — 
Literary World. 
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Fraser—Hughes.—JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP 
or Mancuester. A Memoir (1818—1885). By THOMAS 
Hucues, Q.C. With a Portrait. New and Cheaper.'Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 

<< Whoever desires to study the character of a brave, earnest, God-fearing 
man who was, in the highest sense of the word, useful in his generation, 
should read the life of James Fraser as it is told in Fudge Hughes’ 
admirable volume,”—Athenzum. 


Freeman.—DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOW- 
MENT. Wuart ARE THEY? By E. A. FReEmAN, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. . 

“ 7¢ ds an admirable example of that historical treatment of political 
questions which is ever the most instructive, and which is likely to build up 
a school of Liberalism at once patient and progressive. ... « Meanwhile 
the issues are too serious to be settled by guesswork and the baseless 
assertions of the Liberation lecturers. They and politicians of every shade 
will approach the discussion with clearer minds after reading Professor 
Freeman’s pamphlet.” —Oxford Magazine. 


Gaskoin.—CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF BIBLE 
STORIES. By Mrs. HERMAN GasKoIN. Edited, with Preface, 
by the Rev. Canon Mactear, D.D. 


Parr I.—Old Testament. 18mo. Is. 
Part II.—New Testament. 18mo. Is. 
Part Il].—The Apostles. 18mo. Is, 
“ This very careful and well-written work ts as good an introduction to 
Biblical History as we remember to have come across. ”__Hducational Times. 


Greek Testament.—THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
Westcort, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peter- 
borough, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
8yo. 10s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Text. Vol. II. Introduction and 
Appendix. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT In THE ORIGINAL GREEK, 
FOR SCHOOLS. The Text revised by BRooKE Foss WEST- 
cort, D.D., and FENTON JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 18mo, roan, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL READINGS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Being the Outline of the Life of our Lord as given by St. Mark, 
with additions from the Text of the other Evangelists. Arranged 
and Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. 


A. CALVERT, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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GREEK TESTAMENT—continued. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text 
as revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by T. E. Pacz, M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 

““ We regret that we have not time or space to examine in more detail this 
admirable little book. It contains, in the briefest space, all that can 
be needed for the adequate understanding of the text, at least for the 
' ordinary student, and even the accomplished scholar could not fail to gain 
something from glancing at the masterly way in which Mr. Page handles 
the most vexed passages of this difficult book.” —Cambridge Review. 


Hamilton.—ABOVE AND AROUND: THOUGHTS ON 
Gop AND Man. By Joun HaMILToN, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Truth and Error.” “12mo. 25. 6d. 


Hardwick.—Works by the Ven. ARCHDEACON HARDWICK : 
CHRIST AND OTHER MASTERS. A Historical Inquiry 


into some of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christ- 
ianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. New 
Edition, revised, and a Prefatory Memoir by the Rev. FRANCIS 
ProcTEr, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of Luther. 
Edited by WiLLIAM Sruszs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With Four M aps constructed 
for this work by A. KEITH JoHNSTON. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Ios. 6d. 

“As a Manual for the student of ecclesiastical history in the Middle 

Ages, we know no English work which can be compared to Mr. Hardwick's 
book.” —Guardian. 


A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION. Ninth Edition, revised by Professor 
STUBBS. Crown Syo. 10s. 6d. 


This volume ts intended as a sequel and companion to the ‘History 
of the Christian Church during the Middle Age.’ 


Hare.—Works by the late ARCHDEACON HARE: 


THE. VICTORY OF FAITH. By JULIUS CHARLES 
Hare, M.A., late Archdeacon of Lewes. Edited by Prof. 
PLuMPTRE. With Introductory Notices by the late Prof. MAURICE 
and the late Dean STANLEY, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 65. 6d. 


THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER, With Notes. 
New Edition, edited by Prof. E. H. PLuMprRe. Crown 8vo. 
qs. Od, 
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Harper.—THE METAPHYSICS OF THE SCHOOL. By 
Thomas Harper, S.J. In 5 vols. Vols, I. and II., 8vo. 18s. each. 
Vol. III. Part I. 12s, 


“Tf the Clergy of either communion in this country could be brought 
to study Lather Llarper’s book, we should augur well Jor a sounder the- 
ology even in the next generation.” —Church Quarterly Review. 


Harris.—SERMONS, By the late GEORGE COLLYER 
Harris, Prebendary of Exeter, and Vicar of St. Luke’s, Torquay. 
With Memoir by CuartorTe M. Yoncs, and Portrait. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 


Harwood.—FROM WITHIN. By GrorcE HARwoon, 
Author of ‘‘ Disestablishment,” ‘‘The Coming Democracy,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Tf Mr. Harwood’s volume cannot be pronounced unconditionally and 
unquestionably a very good book, it can most certainly be said to be a book 
Sull of good things... The thinking is clear, philosophical, stimulating, 
and the severity of the argument is relieved by passages of great beauty.” — 
British Weekly. ‘‘ Hor this great task it must be confessed that he pos- 
sesses several important qualifications. He is gifted with an unusual 
Sacility of expression. His style is limpid, though often coloured with 
poetic fancy . . . . His discussion of the questions of the existence of evil, 
and the immortality of the soul, are characterised by unusual freshness and 
originality. Mr. Harwood carefully avoids the manner and the termino- 
logy of the schools, and he has contrived to write a book on the greatest of 
all subjects which may be read with unflagging interest from cover to cover 
even by persons who are not skilled in philosophical and theological 
discussion.” —Literary World. 


Hervey.—THE GENEALOGIES OF OUR LORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, as contained in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled with each other, and shewn 
to be in harmony with the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord 
ARTHUR HERVEY, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





Hort.—TWO DISSERTATIONS. I. On MONOrENHZ @EO> 
in Scripture and Tradition. II. On the ‘‘Constantinopolitan” 
Creed and other Eastern Creeds of the Fourth Century. By F. J. A. 
Hort, D.D., Fellow and Divinity Lecturer of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Howson—BEFORE THE TABLE. An Inquiry, Historical 
and Theological, into the True Meaning of the Consecration 
Rubric in the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
By the Very Rey. J. S. Howson, D.D., late Dean of Chester. 
With an Appendix and Supplement containing Papers by the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of St. Andrews and the Rev. R. W. 
KEnNION, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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Hughes.—THE MANLINESS oF CHRIST. By THOMAS 
Hucuss, Author of ‘*Tom Brown’s School Days.” Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


“He has given to the world avolume, which so truly, andin some places so 
picturesquely and strikingly, represents the life of our Lord, that we can 
only express the hope that it may find its way into the hands of thousands 
of English working men.” —Spectator. 


Illingworth.—SERMONS preached in a College Chapel. 
With an Appendix. By J. R. Illingworth, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“© These sermons have a rare intensity and reality of tone... . It ts full 
of strength, and we should be glad to induce any one to read it.”— 
Spectator. 


Imitatione Christi, Libri IV.—Printed in Borders after 
Holbein, Diirer, and other old Masters, containing Dances of 
Death, Acts of Mercy, Emblems, etc. New Edition. Crown $vo, 
cloth extra. ys. 6d. 


Jacob.—BUILDING IN SILENCE, AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By J. A. JAcoB, M.A., Minister of St. Thomas’s, Pad- 
dington. Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 


James.—SCHOOL IDEALS. Sermons preached in the 
Chapel of Rossall School. By HERBERT A. JAMES, B.D., late 
Head Master, Dean of St. Asaph. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Dean of St. Asaph lays down in his preface three principles which 
have guided him in preaching to boys at Rossall the Sermons of which a 
selection is here published. 1. That the sermons shall deal with the 
problems of school morality with which every schoolmaster is familiar. 
2. That they shall be as interesting as possible. 3. That they shail be 
adapted to the varied capacities of his congregation, parts of each sermon 
being necessarily over the heads of the younger boys but much also within 
the grasp of all. 


Jeans.—HAILEYBURY CHAPEL AND OTHER SER- 
MONS. By the Rev, G. E. Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
College. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“* To the private schoolmaster, too, who ts anxious to get wholesome and 
pleasant religious teaching for his pupils on Sunday evenings, this little 
volume will be very acceptable. We especially like the tone and teaching 
embodied in the sermon which deals with ‘ The Liberty of an English 
School,’ and all disciples of ‘Tom Brown’ will be glad to get such fresh 
and honest teaching as that embodied in another sermon called * Sursum 
Corda.’”’—Schoolmaster, 
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Jellett.—THE ELDER SON, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Preached before the University of Dublin by JOHN JELLETT, D.D., 
formerly President of the Royal Irish Academy. Crown 8yo. 6s. 


““ The present volume contains a selection Srom sermons preached by the 
author before the University of Dublin during along series of years. They 
are not arranged in chronological order, but partially with regard to their 
subject-matter,” —Extract from Author’s Preface, 


Jennings and Lowe.—THE PSALMS, with Introduc- 
tions and Critical Notes. By A.C. Jennies, M.A., Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew 
University Prizeman, and Fry Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, Vicar of Whittlesford, Cambs. ; 
assisted in parts by W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late 
Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Seholar. 
In 2vols. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. each. 


Kay.—A COMMENTARY ON ST... PAUL'S —_TWoO 

_ EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS. Greek Text, with 

Commentary, by the late Rev. W. Kay, D.D., Rector of Great 

Leghs, Essex, and Hon. Canon of St. Albans; formerly Principal 

of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; and Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 9s, 


Kellogg.—THE LIGHT OF ASIA AND THESvIGHT 
OF THE WORLD. A Comparison of the Legend, the Doctrine, 
and the Ethics of the Buddha with the Story, the Doctrine, and 
the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. Ketioce, D.D., Professor in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Alleghany, Pa., U.S.A., Eleven 
years Missionary to India, Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, Author of “‘ A Grammar of the Hindi Language 
and Dialects,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“Dr. Kellogg has undertaken a somewhat thankless, and yet a very 
necessary work, and he has done it thoroughly and well. . . Dr, Kellogg 
sets to work to find out, by a process of critical sifting, what the points of 
likeness really are which justify the hypothesis that one story borrowed from 
the other, and then discusses the question whether Christianity borrowed 
from Buddhism, or the reverse.” —Guardian. 


Kernal and the Husk, The.—LETTERS ON SPIRI- 
TUAL CHRISTIANITY, By the Author of “ Philochristus ” 
and ‘‘Onesimus.” Crown 8yo. 5p. 


This book ts dedicated to the doubters of this generation and the believers 
of the next. “ This remarkable book may be regarded as a natural com- 
plement of the author's previous works ‘ Philochristus’ and ‘ Onesimus.’ 
Lt is one of the most noteworthy productions of English theology. %2No 
candid reader, of whatever school of thought, can rise from its perusal 
without being equally interested and equally instructed,” —Academy. 
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Killen.—THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By W. D. 
Kitten, D.D., President of Assembly’s College, Belfast, and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. 

“* Those who have the leisure will do well to read these two volumes. 

They are full of interest, and are the result of great research.”’—Spectator. 


Kingsley.—Works by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., 
late Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster : 


THE WATER OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH ; AND DAVID. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOOD NEWS OF GOD. 12th Edition. Crn., 8vo. 6s. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 6th Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


VILLAGE AND TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS, THE KING OF 
THE EARTH, AND OTHER SERMONS. New Edition. Crn. 8vo. 65. 


DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 4thedit. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. Preface. 8thedit. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


OUT OF THE DEEP. Words for the Sorrowful. From 
the Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Fourth Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 35. 6a, 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. By his Wire. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘© This little volume ts a birthday book of a unigue kind. . . . It bears 
on every page the stamp of Kingsley’s genius, his frank-hearted hatred of 
wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance to truth and duty.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. ‘* With all this evidence of loving care we have no fault to find. 
It speaks of reverent desire to enshrine the best thoughts of him who has 
gone in the best way.”’—Spectator. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Fragments of Teaching to a 
Village Congregation. With Letters on the ‘‘Life After Death.” 
By the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. Edited by 
his Wire. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

‘* The volume, though mainly composed of extracts, gives a clear idea of 
Kingsley’s thoughts on After-life, thoughts which were indicated in some 
of his novels, but which he never completely developed. They are imbued 
with a deep Christian spirit, and the style ts lucid and simple, retaining 
all the qualities which the reader expects from the author. The problem 
of the Life after Death has aroused many speculations ; none can be more 
interesting and attractive than those of Kingsley.” —Morning Post. ‘‘ Zhe 
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volume will be welcomed by many who have learned to care deeply for and 

love the noble man who worked so hard and well on behalf of all anxious 

souls that came in his way. . . . All who revere the memory of the good 

Leector of Eversley, will be thankful to read the earnest words which he 

beta 4 uttered concerning this subject ‘ Death and Lije,.’”’—Literary 
orld. 


Kuenen—Wicksteed.—AN HISTORICO-CRITICO IN- 
QUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION OF 
THE HEXATEUCH (PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF 
JOSHUA). By A. KuENEN, Professor of Theology at Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by 
Puitip H. WIcKsTEED, M.A. 8vo. 145. 


Kynaston.—SERMONS PREACHED IN THE COL- 
LEGE CHAPEL, CHELTENHAM, during the First Year 
of his Office. By the Rev. HERBERT Kywnaston, M.A., Princi- 
pal of Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





Lightfoot.—Works by Rt. Rev. J. B. LicgutTroot, D.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop of Durham: 


ST, PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Re- 
vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

While the Author's object has been to make this commentary generally 
complete, he has paid special attention to everything relating to St. Paul's 
personal history and his intercourse with the Apostles and Church of the 
Circumcision, as it is this feature in the Epistle to the Galatians which 
has given it an overwhelming interest in recent theological controversy. 
“* There ts no commentator at once of sounder judgment and more liberal 
than Dr. Lightfoot.’’—Spectator. 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations, Ninth 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 

‘No commentary in the English language can be compared with it in 

regard to fulness of information, exact scholarship, and laboured attempts 
to settle everything about the epistle on a solid foundation.” —Athenzeum, 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND 
TO PHILEMON. A Revised Text with Introduction, Notes, etc. 
Eighth Edition, revised. 8vo, 12s. 

“ Tt bears marks of continued and extended reading and research, and 
of ampler materials at command. Indeed, it leaves nothing to be desired 
by those who seek to study thoroughly the epistles contained in it, and to do 
so with all known advantages presented in sufficient detail and in conve- 
nient form.’—Guardian. 


ST. CLEMENT OF ROME. An Appendix containing the 
newly discovered portions of the two Epistles to the Corinthians, 
with Introductions, Notes, anda T'ranslationof the whole, 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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LIGHTFOOT (Dr.)—continued. 
PRIMARY CHARGE. Two Addresses delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, 1882. 8vo. 25. . 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part II. St. Ignatius—St. 
Polycarp. Revised Texts with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, 
and Translations. 2 vols. in3. Demy 8vo. 48s. 


“* This is a work of that rare kind which gives the utmost satisfaction to 
the scholar and the theologian. There is no need to look beyond it for any 
information that pertains to its subject. The volumes are exhaustive. 
Bishop Lightfoot appears to be a writer who ‘leaves nothing in his 
inkstand.’?”—Guardian. ‘‘ It is characterised throughout by the admira- 
ble thoroughness with which Bishop Lightfoot does all his literary work, 
for I do not know any writer who inspires his readers with more just con- 
fidence that no work has been scamped, that on every question all the 
available evidence has been laid before them, and the arguments on both 
sides farirly presented.” —Academy. 


A* CHARGE DELIVERED“ fO"THE “CLERGY GF 
THE DIOCESE OF DURHAM, NovEMBER, 25, 1886. 8vo. 2s. 


Lowe.—THE HEBREW STUDENT’S COMMENTARY 
ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW AND LXX. With Excursus 
on Syllable-dividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and Siman Rapheh. 
By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 





Maclaren.—SERMONS PREACHED at MANCHESTER. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
These Sermons represent no special school, but deal with the broad prin- 
ciples of Christian truth, especially in their bearing on practical, every-day 
life. A few of the titles are:—‘* The Stone of Stumbling,” ‘‘Love and 
Forgiveness,” ‘‘The Living Dead,” ‘‘Memory in Another World,” 
“* Faith in Christ,” “Love and Fear,” ‘* The Choice of Wisdom,” ‘‘ The 
Food of the World.” 


A SECOND SERIES or SERMONS. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
The Spectator characterises them as ‘vigorous in style, full of thought, 
rich in illustration, and in an unusual degree interesting.” 
A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS. Sixth Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 
“ Sermons more sober and yet more forcible, and with a certain wise and 
practical spirituality about them it would not be easy to find.” —Spectator. 


WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. Delivered in 
Manchester. Tourth Edition. Extra feap, 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF POWER, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Preached at Manchester. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 
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Maclear.—Works by the Rey. Canon MACLEAR, D.D., Warden 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, late Head Master of King’s College 
School: 


A _CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. 18mo. 45. 6d. 

“The present volume,” says the Preface, “Forms a Class-Book of Old 
Testament History from the Earliest Times to those of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. In its preparation the most recent authorities have been consulted, 
and wherever it has appeared useful, Notes have been subjoined ilustra- 
tive of the Text, and, for the sake of more advanced students, references 
added to larger works. The Index has been so arranged as to form a 
concise Dictionary of the Persons and Places mentioned in the course of the 
Narrative.” The Maps, prepared by Stanford, materially add to the 
value and usefulness of the book. The British Quarterly Review calls it 
“a careful and elaborate, though brief compendium of all that modern 
research has done for the illustration of the Old Testament. We know of 
no work which contains so much important information in so small a 
compass.” 


A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Including the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. New 

- Edition. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The present volume forms a sequel to the Author's Class-Book of Old 
Testament History, and continues the narrative to the close of St. Paul’s 
second imprisonment at Rome. The work is divided into three Books— 
L. The Connexion between the Old and New Testament. IL. The 
Gospel History. III. The Apostolic History. In the A ippendix are given 
Chronological Tables. The Clerical Journal says, ‘ /¢ is not often that 
such an amount of useful and interesting matter on biblical subjects ts 
found in so convenient and small a compass as in this well-arranged 
volume.” 


A CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. New and Cheaper Edition. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

The present work is intended as a sequel to the two preceding books. 
“Like them, it is furnished with notes and references to larger works, 
and it 1s hoped that it may be found, especially in the higher forms of our 
Public Schools, to supply a suitable manual of instruction in the chief 
doctrines of our Church, and a useful help in the preparation of Can- 
didates for Confirmation.” The Literary Churchman says, ‘Zt is indeed 
the work of a scholar and divine, and as such, though extremely simple, tt 
as also extremely instructive. There are few clergy who would not find 
a useful in preparing Candidates for Confirmation; and there are not a 
Jew who would find it useful to themselves as well.” 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs for 
Junior Classes and Schools. New Edition. 18mo. 6d. 

This is an epitome of the larger Class-book, meant for junior students 
and elementary classes. The book has been carefully condensed, so as to 
contain clearly and fully the most important part of the contents of the 
larger book. 
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MACLEAR (Dr.)—continued. ‘ 
A SHILLING-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition. 18mo. 

This Manual bears the same relation to the larger Old Testament His- 
tory, that the book just mentioned does to the larger work on the Catechism. 
It consists of Ten Books, divided into short chapters, and subdivided into 
sections, each section treating of a single episode in the history, the title of 
which ts iven in bold type. 


A SHILLING-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
New Edition. 18mo. 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMA- 
TION AND FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devo- 
tions. New Edition. 32mo. 2s. 

This is an enlarged and improved edition of ‘The Order of Confirma- 
tion.’ Zo it have been added the Communion- Office, with Notes and 
Explanations, together with a brief form of Self-Examination and De- 
votions selected from the works of Cosin, Ken, Wilson, and others. 


THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION, with Prayers and 
Devotions. New Edition. 32mo. 6d. 


THE FIRST COMMUNION, with Prayers and Devotions 
for the Newly Confirmed. New Edition. 32mo. 


THE HOUR OF SORROW ; or, The Order for the Burial 
of the Dead. . With Prayers and Hymns. 32mo. 2s. 


APOSTLES OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE. Cr. 8vo. 45.\6d. 

“Mr. Maclear will have donea great work if his admirable little volume 
shall help to break up the dense ignorance which ts still prevailing among 
people at large.” —Literary Churchman. 


THEsEVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE. HOLY EU- 
CHARIST. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1879—188o0, delivered 
in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* There ts much that ts striking in this volume. .. This valuable book. 
Dr. Maclear enters very carefully into Christ's prophesies of his own 
suffering and death, . . . All this Dr. Maclear puts in a very clear and 
Jorcible way.” —Spectator. 


Macmillan.—Works by the Rev. HUGH MAcMILLAN, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. (For other works by the same Author, see CATALOGUE 
OF TRAVELS and SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. ) 


TWO WORLDS ARE OURS. Third Edition. Globe 
8vo. 6s. 


THE TRUE VINE; or, the Analogies of our Lord’s 
Allegory. Fifth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s, 

The Nonconformist says—‘‘ 7¢ abounds in exquisite bits of description, 
and in striking facts clearly stated.” The British Quarterly says—‘‘ Readers 
and preachers who are unsctentific will find many of his illustrations as 
valuable as they are beautiful.” 
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MACMILLAN (Dr. Hugh)—continued. 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Globe 8vo. 6s. ; 
In this volume the author has endeavoured to shew that the teaching of 


Nature and the teaching of the Bible are directed to the same great end ; 
that the Bible contains the spiritual truths which are necessary to make us 
wise unto salvation, and the objects and scenes of Nature are the pictures 
by which these truths are illustrated. ‘He has made the world more 
beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messages of 
love that might otherwise have been unheard.” —British Quarterly Review. 
“Dr. Macmillan has produced a book which may be fitly described as 
one of the happiest efforts for enlisting physical science in the direct service 
of religion.” —Guardian. : 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS. A Sequel to ‘ Bible 

Teachings in Nature.’ Fifth Edition. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

“This volume, like all Dr. Macmillan’s productions, is very delight- 
Sul reading, and of a special kind. Imagination, natural science, and 
religious instruction are blended together in a very charming way,” — 
British Quarterly Review. 


THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Seventh Edition. Globe 

8vo. 6s. 

“Whether the reader agree or not with his conclusions, he will ac- 
knowledge he is in the presence of an original and thoughtful writer. — 
Pall Mall Gazette. ‘“‘ 7here is no class of educated men and women that 
will not profit by these essays.” —Standard. 


THE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE. Globe 8vo. 6s, 
THE OLIVE LEAF. Globe 8vo. 6s. 


Mahaffy.—THE DECAY OF MODERN PREACHING. 
By Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. i 

“Clever and sensible in most of its criticisms and suggestions,” — 

Saturday Review. ‘“* Av excellent book.” —Church of England Pulpit. 

“* Thoroughly worth reading.” —Scotsman. 


Materialism: Ancient and Modern. Bya late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. 





Maurice. LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 
Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK 
Maurice. With Two Poitraits. Third Edition. 2vols. 8yo. 36s. 
Fourth and Popular Edition. 4th Thousand. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 16s. 
‘* This book ts one of profound interest, and, both from the Sresh light 
which it throws upon certain aspects of the religious history of England, 
and from the fresh means which wt affords us of understanding a singularly 
beautiful character, it rs cordially to be welcomed. . . . Lt is impossible to 
rise from the readings of these volumes without a feeling of increased respect 
and indeed of reverence for their subject.” —Times, 
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Maurice.—Works by the late Rev. F. D. MAuRICE, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge : 


The Spectator says—‘‘Few of those of our own generation whose names 
. will live in English history or literature have exerted so profound and so 
permanent an influence as Mr. Maurice.” 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; or, HINTS TO A QUAKER 
RESPECTING THE PRINCIPLES, CONSTITUTION, AND ORDI- 
NANCES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 125. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE, or BOOK OF THE 
REVELATION OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yvo. 6s. 


THE UNITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Synop- 
sis of the First Three Gospels, and of the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Jude, St. Peter, and St. Paul. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Seventh and Cheaper Edit. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

The Nineteen Discourses contained in this volume were preached in the 
chapel of Lincoln’s Inn during the year 1851. 


THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. | Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. A Series of Discourses. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Literary Churchman ¢hus speaks of this volume: ‘‘ Thorough 
honesty, reverence, and deep thought pervade the work, which is every 
way solid and philosophical, as well as theological, and abounding with 
suggestions which the patient student may draw out more at length for 
himself.” 


THE EPISTLES OF ST.JOHN. A Series of Lectures 
on Christian Ethics. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
These Lectures on Christian Ethics were delivered to the students of the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, London, on a series of 
Sunday mornings. 


EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON THE-.PRAYER-BOOK. 
The Prayer-book considered especially in reference to the Romish 
System ; and the Lord’s Prayer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

After an Introductory Sermon, Mr. Maurice goes over the various parts 
of the Church Service, expounds in eighteen Sermons their intention and 
significance, and shews how appropriate they are as expressions of the 
deepest longings and wants of all classes of men. 
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MAURICE (Rev. F. D.)—continued. 
THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Fourth Edition, with new 
Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“* The book,” says Mr. Maurice, ‘‘ expresses thoughts which have been 
working in my mind for years; the method of it has not been adopted 
carelessly ; even the coneposition has undergone frequent revision.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE DEDUCED FROM 
THE SCRIPTURES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD, AND THEIR 
pea ONS TO CHRISTIANITY. Sixth Edition, Crown 
vo. 45. 6d. 


ON THE SABBATH DAY;; the Character of the Warrior, 
and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND THE 
COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. 
To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 18mo, cloth 
limp. Is. 


SOCIAL MORALITY. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in 
the University of Cambridge. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


DIALOGUES ON FAMILY WORSHIP. Cr, 8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the 

University of Cambridge. 3rd and cheaper Edition. Cr.8vo. 45,6d. 

The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ We rise from the perusal of these lec- 

tures with a detestation of all that is selfish and mean, and with a living 
impression that there is such a thing as goodness after all.” 


LEARNING AND WORKING. | Six Lectures delivered 
in Willis’s Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854.—THE 
RELIGION OF ROME, and its Influence on Modern Civilisa- 
tion. Four Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, in December, 1854. Crown 8vo. 45. 6a. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Earnest, practical, and extremely simple,” —Literary Churchman. 

“© Good specimens of his simple and earnest eloquence. The Gospel tnci- 

dents are realized with a vividness which we can well believe made the 

common people hear him gladly. Moreover, they are sermons which must 
have done the hearers good.” —John Bull. 


Milligan.—Works by the Rev. Professor MILLIGAN, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen : 

THE RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD. The Croall 
Lecture for 1879—80, New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
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MILLIGAN (Prof.)—continued. 
THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. Being the Baird 
Lecture, 1885. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“* The Bible student will find special valug in Dr. Milligan’s careful 
analysis of the structure and the plan of the book before ws. ”_Titerary 
World. ‘* The book is avaluable addition to biblical criticism.” —Spectator. 


Moorhouse.—JACOB. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in Lent, 1870. By JAMES MOORHOUSE, 
M.A., Bishop of Manchester. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Natural Religion.—By the Author of “Ecce Homo.” 
Second Edition. Fourth Thousand, with New Preface. 8vo. 9s. 
‘* This ts one of those rare things tn our modern literature—a really 
speculative book ; and the speculation, whatever else we may think of it, ts 
both ingenious and serious. Jt is work im the region not of dogmas or 
controversies, but of tdeas.—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* The wider problem of 
the present day ts dealt with here with more originality, and at least as 
much force, as the narrower one was in ‘Ecce Homo’; i may be even 
thought that the steps taken here towards a solution are of more solid and 
permanent value.” —Academy. 


O’Brien.—PRAYER. Five Sermons preached in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Dublin. By JAMEs THOMAS O’BRIEN, D.D., 
late Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. 8vo. 6s. 


Palgrave.—HYMNS. By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Third Edition, enlarged. 18mo. Is. 6d. 

_ This is a collection of twenty original Hymns, which the Literary 

Churchman speaks of as ‘‘ so choice, so perfect, and so refined,—so tender 

in feeling, and so scholarly in expression.” 


Pattison.—Works by MARK PATTISON, late Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford : 


MEMOIRS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6a. 
“* No Oxford man can read this volume without the keenest interest ; no 
* historian of the University but must be thankful for its glimpses of the 
period which changed the shrine, and stronghold, and model at once of 
immoveable Conservatism into one of the most unstable phenomena of an 
unstable age. . Perhaps, indeed, he was the last specimen of one kind 
of g great scholar that this generation, and not a few generations to come, 
will see,” —Saturday Review. 


SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* These are sermons to make men think seriously and feel their way, = 
to brace and invigorate those who feel they want a tonic or a keener air.” 
Times. ‘‘ Zhey embody a consistent whole of opinion as far as it pias 
and they offer so many occasions for comment and touch incidentally on 
such varied and interesting questions in theology, philosophy, history, and 
practical politics, that to deal with them in the limits of a single notice 
would be as presumptuous as tt ts impossible. . . « « This scanty book, a 
small part of him who was much, ts in itself, and compared to others, 
truly great, and great enough to live,”—Academy. 
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Paul of Tarsus. An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a GRADUATE. 8vo. Ios, 6d. 


** Vo thoughtful reader will rise from its perusal without a real and 
lasting profit to himself, and a sense of permanent addition te’ the cause 
of truth.” —Standard. 


Philochristus.— MEMOIRS OF A DISCIPLE OF THE 
LORD. Third Edition. 8vo. 12s. 


“The winning beauty of this book and the fascinating power with 
which the subject of it appeals to all English minds will secure for it 
many readers.” —Contemporary Review. 


Picton.—THE MYSTERY or MATTER;; and other Essays. 
By J. ALLANSON Picron, Author of ‘New Theories and the 
Old Faith.’ Cheaper Edition. With New Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Plumptre.—MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, Lent Term, 
1879. By E. H. PLumprTrR:E, D.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
College, London, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Potter.—THE RELATION or ETHICS To RELIGION. 
An Introduction to the Critical Study of Christianity. By RoBERT 
PotTer, M.A., Lecturer on Christian Evidences in Trinity Col- 
lege, Melbourne; Examiner in Logic and Philosophy in the 
University of Melbourne; Canon of St. Paul’s, Melbourne. 
Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 





Procter.—A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER: Witha Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, 
M.A. Seventeenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown $8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


The Atheneum says: ‘‘ The origin of every part of the Prayer-book 
has been diligently investigated,—and there are few questions or facts con- 
nected with it which are not either sufficiently explained, or so referred to 
that persons interested may work out the truth for themselves.” 


Procter and Maclear.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION .TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and Supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By F. Procrer, M.A., and 
Canon MacLEaR, D.D. New Edition. Enlarged by the addition 
of the Communion Service and the Baptismal and Confirmation 
Offices. 18mo, 25. 6d. ; 

The Literary Churchman characterises it as ‘‘by far the completest 

and most satisfactory book of its kind we know. We wish it were in 

the hands of every schoolboy and every schoolmaster in the kingdom,” 
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Psalter (Golden Treasury).—THE STUDENT’s EDITION. 
Being an Edition of the Psalms of David chronologically arranged 
with briefer Notes. Second Edition. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

The aim of this edition is simply to put the reader as far as possible in 
possession of the plain meaning of the writer. ‘‘ It is a gem,” the Non- 
conformist says. 


Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days. A Book of Selec- 
tions for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
18mo. New Edition. 35. 6d. 

Dr. Vaughan says in the Preface, after speaking of the general run of 
Books of Comfort for Mourners: ‘It is because I think that the little 
volume now offered to the Christian sufferer is one of greater wisdom and 
of deeper experience, that I have readily consented to the request that I 
would introduce it by a few words of Preface.” The book consists of a 
series of very brief extracts from a great variety of authors, in prose and 
poetry, suited to the many moods of a mourning or suffering mind. 


Reasonable Faith, A. Short Religious Essays for the 
Times. By ‘‘ THREE FRIENDs.” Third Edition. Crn. 8vo. Is. 


‘* Here ts built up an eloquent vindication of reverent freedom of thought 
in regard to dogmatic theology which is deserving of the attention of all — 
who venture to think upon the subject.” —Scotsman. 


Rendall.—Works by the Rev. FREDERIC RENDALL, A.M., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and late Assistant 
Master of Harrow School : 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS IN GREEK AND 
SENGLISH. With Critical and Explanatory Notes. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
“ To say of the critical and explanatory notes, by which the text ts tllus- 
trated, that they are largely original ts but the slightest part of the praise 
to which they are entitled, They are manifestly the work of a ripe and 
judicious scholar, and in almost every case are highly suggestive... 
The work is, taking it as a whole, judicious, scholarly, and to a large 
extent original.” —Scotsman. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW CHRISTIANS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


** Mr, Rendall in this volume follows out certain lines of thought started 
by him in his useful and scholar-like commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. . . . He has gathered and grouped the various items of 
information bearing on his subject with much ingenuity, and brings out 
his results clearly and brightly.” —Guardian. 


Reynolds.—NOTES OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. A 
Selection of Sermons by HENRY RoBEerT ReEYNOLDs, B.A., 
President of Cheshunt College, and Fellow of University College, 
London. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Robinson.—MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD ; and other 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 
1874—76. By H. G. Rosinson, M.A., late Prebendary of York. 
Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d, 


Rushbrooke.—SYNOPTICON: An Exposition of the 
Common Matter of the Synoptic Gospels. By W. G. RUSHBROOKE, 
M.L., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Printed in colours. 
In Six Parts and Appendices. 4to. Part I. 35. 6d. Parts II. and 
III. 7s. Parts1V. V. and VI. With Indices. 10s. 6d. Ap- 
pendices, 10s. 6d., or the complete work, in one vol. cloth, 355. 


Salmon.—Works by the Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and Chancellor of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral : 


GNOSTICISM anp AGNOSTICISM, AnD OTHER SER- 
MONS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“* The name of Dr. Salmon is of European reputation, and the weight 
at carries is all the greater because this reputation was originally gained in 
another field of labour. Dr. Salmon’s works have for many years been 
the standard treatises for advanced students in some of the highest branches 
of modern mathematical science. ... Apart from the authority which his 
name commands, the tone of his argument exhibits the best aspects of 
scientific thought. Two or three volumes of sermons, which he had pre- 
viously published, were conspicuous examples of the introduction of this 
scientific tone into theological discussion. .... There ts nothing startling 
or even attractive about the opening methods of address ; but before you are 
aware of it you are convinced of some solemn truth of theology or religion. 
We hope Dr. Salmon will be encouraged to give us some more of these 
sermons, for they ave eminently calculated to influence and convince 
thoughtful minds at the present day.” —Quarterly Review. 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and OTHER 
SERMONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Schaff.—A COMPANION TO THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT AND THE ENGLISH VERSION. By PHILLIP 
ScHAFF, D.D., President of the American Committee of Revision. 
With Facsimile Illustrations of MSS. and Standard Editions of the 
New Testament. Crown 8yvo. 12s, 





Scotch Sermons, 1880.—By Principal CarrD; Rev. J. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D.; Rev. D. J. FERGuson, B.D. ; Professor 
Wm. KnicuTt, LL.D.; Rev. W. Mackintosu, D.D.; Rev. 
W. L. M‘FARLAN; Rev. ALLAN MENZIES, B.D.; Rev. T. 
NICOLL; Rev. T. Ratn, M.A.; Rev. A. SEMPLE, B.D.; Rev. 
J. STEVENSON ; Rev. PATRICK STEVENSON; Rev. R. H. STory, 
D.D. Third Edition. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: ‘‘ The publication of a volume of Scotch 
Sermons, contributed by members of the Established Church, seems likely 
to cause as much commotion in that body as ‘Essays and Reviews’ dd 
in the Church of England,” 
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Selborne.—Works by ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE: From the Best English Hymn 
Writers. Selected and arranged by Earl SELBORNE. With 
Vignette by T. WooLNnER, R.A. New Edition. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 


Tt has been the Editor’s desire and aim to adhere strictly, in all cases in 
which it could be ascertained, to the genuine uncorrupted text of the authors 
themselves. The names of the authors and date of composition of the 
hymns, when known, are affixed, while notes are added to the volume, 
giving further details. The Hymns are arranged according to subjects. 
“< There is not room for two opinions as to the value of the “Book of Praise.’” 
—Guardian. “‘Approaches as nearly as one can conceive to perfection.” 
—Nonconformist. 


BOOK OF PRAISE HYMNAL. See end of this Catalogue. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory 
Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLapsTonE, M.P. Fourth and 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This is a book that will command the attention of all who are interested 
in the subject from whatever point of view. In the Introductory Letter to 
Mr. Gladstone Lord Selborne examines minutely the present condition of 
the relations between Church and State in other civilised countries. The 
whole question of Disestablishment ts then treated systematically in its legal, 
religious, and practical aspects under three main heads: (1) The Church 
and its Establishment ; (2) Church Endowments ; (3) The Adversaries 
and their Case. ‘‘ Friends and foes of the Church of England will alike 
turn with attentive interest to the Earl of Selborne’s new book. To say 
that the argument advanced in this important treatise ts weighty, judicious, 
temperate, learned, and cogent is only to say that it is the work of Lord 
Selborne. It will fortify the friends of the Church in the convictions they 
entertain, and it will also compel tts adversaries to revise many of their 
arguments and to re-consider their whole position. For this reason the 
publication of this volume at this present juncture is singularly opportune.” 
— Times. 


THE PRESENT POSITION AND FUTURE PROS- 
PECTS OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. An Address de- 
livered to the Students of St. David’s College, Lampeter, in the 

ae of the four Bishops of the Principality, Oct. 28th, 1887. 
vo. Ia. 


ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING 
CHURCHES AND TITHES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 


“Tt is a little to be regretted that Lord Seiborne has given to this work 
the title, ‘ Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Churches and Tithes.’ 
This description does not do complete justice to his labours ; their import- 
ance and value are not denoted... Should great questions of ecclesiastical 
history and law ever again come before the courts, they are likely to be dis- 
cussed, if only in consequence of these volumes, with more precision and 
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accurate knowledge than was shewn in cases to which we need not more 
particularly refer.... Such is the nature and character of this little 
volume,—unpretending, learned, accurate, painstaking, impartial, It ts 
a valuable, almost necessary, supplement to Lord Selborne’s previous work. 
Tt will be an aid to the ecclesiastical historian ; and, not to its least merit, 
it shews how a scrupulous mind prepares uself for engaging in a 
momentous controversy.’’—Times. 


Sermons out of Church. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speaking of this volume the Reviewers remark: ‘* We have read this 
book with no small pleasure. The author is well entitled to speak on 
many of the questions she has raised here. In many ways her book is 
timely.” —British Quarterly Review. ‘‘ We may fairly advise young 
housekeepers especially diligently to study the pages devoted to the Servant 
question —-but called ‘My Brother's Keeper’—a simple, practical, wise 
treatise on a difficult subject.” —Spectator. 


Service.—Works by the Rev. JOHN SERVICE, D.D., late 
Minister of Inch :° 


SALVATION HERE AND HEREAFTER. Sermons 
and Essays. Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“‘We have enjoyed to-day a rare pleasure, having just closed a volume 
of sermons which rings true metal from title-page to finis, and proves that 
another and very powerful recruit has been added to that small band of 
ministers of the Gospel who are not only abreast of the religious thought 
of their time, but have faith enough and courage enough to handle the 
questions which are the most critical, and stir men’s minds most deeply, 
with frankness and thoroughness.” — Spectator. 


SERMONS. With Prefatory Notice and Portrait. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 

“ The reader not already acquainted with Dr. Service's writings will 
be surprised here to find some very different from what he ts wont to asso- 
ciate with the pulpit discourses of the Church of Scotland. There ts much 
earnestness and thoughtfulness in Dr. Service's Sermons.” —Academy. 


PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. Crm, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘* No one will read these prayers without being struck by the spirit of 
reverential piety which is displayed in every page. The style is chaste and 
beautiful, What work the publishers have had to do is done admirably,” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


Smith (R. Payne).—PROPHECY A PREPARATION 
FOR CHRIST. Eight Lectures preached before the University 
of Oxford. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1869. By R, PAYNE 
SmirH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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Smith (R. T.).—MAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF MAN AND 
OF GOD. Being the Donellan Lectures for 1885. By R. T. 
SMITH, Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s and Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. Crown 8yo. 6s. 

The subject treated of in this work is dealt with under the following 
heads: (1) Introduction ; (2) Sef-Knowledge ; (3) Knowledge of Man ; 
(4) We know God through Sef-Knowledge ; (5) We know God in Nature 
and Man ; (6) God Revealed. *‘ This is a thoughtful book and refiects 
much credit on tts author as a metaphysician and ethical scholar... . . 
We consider this book, so far as it may succeed in gaining the ear of the 
educated public, will be acknowledged a helpful contribution to Mental 
Science.” —Dublin Evening Mail. 


_Stanley.—Works by the Very Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., late 
Dean of Westminster : 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED, with a Preface on the 
General Recommendations of the RIruaL Commission. Crown 
8vo. 25. 

“Dr. Stanley puts with admirable force the objections which may be 

made to the Creed; equally admirable, we think, is his statement of its 
advantages.” —Spectator. 


THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. Sermons preached 
in Westminster Abbey. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES AND SERMONS AT ST, ANDREWS 
in 1872, 1875 and 1876. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


ADDRESS AND SERMONS. Delivered during a Visit 

to the United States and Canada, in 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* The great value of this little volume is that it represents what Dean 
Stanley thought and said under other conditions than those which here 
prevail, and beneath influences more conducive to the development of liberal 
theology than the shadow of an ancient English abbey. To all those who 
desire to know the length and breadth and depth and height of a Broad 
Churchman’s mind we commend this book.” —Academy. 


Steel.—SERMONS PREACHED in THE CHAPEL oF 
HARROW SCHOOL anp ELSEWHERE. By the late Rev.’ 
T. H. Srert, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Memoir by Prof. 
Nettleship. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Stewart and Tait.—THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE ; or, 
Physical Speculations on a Future State. By BALFoUR STEWART, 
F.R.S., LL.D., and Professor P. G. Tarr. Fourteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A most remarkable and most interesting volume, which, probably 
more than any that has appeared in modern times, will affect religious 
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thought on many momentous questions—insensibly it may be, but very 
largely and very beneficially.”—Church Quarterly. ‘* This book is one 
which well deserves the atiention of thoughtful and religious readers . . 
lt is a perfectly safe enquiry, on scientific grounds, into the possibilities of 
a future existence.”—Guardian. 


Stubbs.—VILLAGE POLITICS. Addresses and Sermons 
on the Labour Question. By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, 
. M.A., Vicar of Granborough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


‘* The sermons in this book are all worth reading ..... They are full 


of warm sympathy for the labourers and sound practical advice to all 
classes concerned tn the struggle.” —Guardian. 


Tait.—Works by ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, late Archbishop of 
Canterbury : 


THE PRESENT POSITION. OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Seven Addresses delivered to the Clergy and Church- 
wardens of his Diocese, as his Charge, at his Primary Visitation, 
1872. Third Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE DUTIES OF THE ES- 
TABLISHED CHURCH OF ENGLAND As A NATIONAL 
CuHurRcH. Seven Addresses delivered at his Second Visitation. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. Its Catholicity ; 
its Conflict with the Atheist; its Conflict with the Deist; its 
Conflict with the Rationalist ; its Dogmatic Teaching; Practical 
Councils for its Work; its Cathedrals. Constituting the Charge 
delivered at his Third Quadrennial Visitation, A.D. 1880, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 





Taylor.—THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. New and 
Revised Edition. By IsAac TAYLor, Esq. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Temple.—Works by the Right Rev. F. TEMPLE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of London : 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL oF RUGBY 
SCHOOL. Third and Cheaper Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


This volume contains thirty-five Sermons on topics more or less inti- 
mately connected with every-day life. The following are a few of the 
subjects discoursed upon :—‘‘Love and Duty ;? “Coming to Christ ;” 
“Great Men,” *‘Faith;” ‘* Doubts ;? ‘* Scruples;” ‘‘Original Sin ;” 
“Friendship; ‘Helping Others;” “The Discipline of Temptation ;” 
““Strength a Duty ;” “¢ Worldliness ;” ‘‘Il1 Temper ;” *‘ The Burial of 
the Past.” 
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TEMPLE (Dr.)—continued. 

A SECOND SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE CHAPEL OF RUGBY SCHOOL. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 65. 

This Second Series of forty-two brief, pointed, practical Sermons, on 
topics intimately connected with the every-day life of young and old, will be 
acceptable to all who are acquainted with the First Series. The following 
are a few of the subjects treated of :—‘‘Disobedience,” ‘‘Almsgiving,” 
“The Unknown Guidance of God,” ‘Apathy one of our Trials,” “* High 
Aims in Leaders,” “Doing our Best,” ‘‘ The Use of Knowledge,” *‘Use 
of Observances,” ‘Martha and Mary,” ““Fohn the Baptist,” ‘Severity 
before Mercy,” “‘Even Mistakes Punished,” “‘ Morality and Religion,” 
“Children,” ‘‘Action the Test of Spiritual Life,” “‘Self-Respect,” “Too 
Late,” ‘The Tercentenary.” 


A THIRD SERIES OF SERMONS PREACHED IN 
RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL In 1867—1969. Fourth Edition. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 6s. 

This Third Series of Bishop Temple's Rugby Sermons, contains thirty-six 

brief discourses, including the ‘‘ Good-bye” sermon preached on his leaving 
Rugby to enter on the office he now holds. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford in the year 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yvo. 6s. 

*< The great merit and peculiar opportuneness of the book consists in its 
skilful adaptation to the needs of the time. . . We conclude by expressing 
a hope that Dr. Temple's book will be widely read, and by repeating our 
opinion that over and above the speculative interest of the topics he dis- 
cusses he has given to those who care to make a study of it a powerful and 
effective antidote against the operation of those microbes which are now 
threatening us with intellectual cholera.” — Spectator. 


Thring.—THOUGHTS ON LIFE-SCIENCE. By Rev. 
Epwarp TurinG, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged and revised. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Thrupp.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY AND 
USE OF THE PSALMS. By the Rev. J. F. Torupp, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
8vo, 255, 


Trench.—THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1845-1846. By 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., sometime Archbishop of Dublin. 
Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

This volume consists of Sixteen Sermons, eight being on “‘ The Fitness 
of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life of Men,” the others 
on “* Christ, the Desire of all Nations ; or, the unconscious Prophecies 
of Heathendom,” 
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Tulloch.—THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THE CHRIST OF MODERN CRITICISM.  Lectures’on 
M. RENAN’s ‘‘Vie de Jésus.” By JoHN TuLLocn, D.D., late 
Principal of the College of St. Mary, in the University of St. 
Andrews. Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Vaughan.—Works by the Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Dean of Llandaff and Master of the Temple: 


CHRIST SATISFYING THE INSTINCTS OF HU- 
MANITY. Eight Lectures delivered in the Temple Church. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 39. 6d. 

“We are convinced that there are congregations, in number unmistakably 
increasing, to whom such Essays as these, full of thought and learning, 
are infinitely more beneficial, for they are more acceptable, than the recog- 
nised type of sermons.” —John Bull. 


THE BOOK AND THE LIFE, and other Sermons, preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 3rd edit. Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


TWELVE DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH THE LITURGY and WORSHIP of the CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


WORDS FROM THE GOSPELS. A Second Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

The Nonconformist characterises these Sermons as *‘ of practical earnest- 
ness, of a thoughtfulness that penetrates the common conditions and ex- 
periences of life, and brings the tiuths and examples of Scripture to bear 
on them with singular force, and of a style that owes tts real elegance to 
the sinplicity and directness which have fine culture for their roots.” 


LIFE’S WORK AND GOD’S DISCIPLINE. Three 
Sermons. Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE WHOLESOME WORDS OF. JESUS CHRIST. 
Four Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in 
November, 1866. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Dr. Vaughan uses the word ‘‘Wholesome’” here in its literal and 
original sense, the sense in which St. Paul uses tt, as meaning healthy, 
sound, conducing to right living; and in these Sermons he points out 
and illustrates several of the ‘‘ wholesome” characteristics of the Gospel, 
—the Words of Christ. The John Bull says this volume ts “replete with 
all the author’s well-known vigour of thought and richness of expression,” 


FOES OF FAITH. Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in November, 1868. Second Edition, Fcap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

The ‘‘ Foes of Faith” preached against in these Four Sermons are :— 

TZ. “Unreality.” II. “‘Indolence.” ILL, ‘‘Irreverence.” IV. *‘Incon- 
sistency.” 2 
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VAUGHAN (Dr.)—continued. 
LECTURES on THE EPISTLE To THE PHILIPPIANS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Each Lecture is prefaced by a literal translation from the Greek of 
the paragraph which forms its subject, contains first a minute explanation 
of the passage on which it is based, and then a practical application of 
the verse or clause selected as its text. 


LECTURES ON THE REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

In this edition of these Lectures, the literal translations of the passages 
expounded will be found interwoven in the body of the Lectures themselves. 
‘“< Dr. Vaughan’s Sermons,” the Spectator says, “are the most prac- 
tical discourses on the Apocalypse with which we are acquainted.” Pre- 
fixed is a. Synopsis of the Book of Revelation, and appended is an Index 
of passages wlustrating the language of the Book. 


EPIPHANY, LENT, AND EASTER. A Selection of 
Expository Sermons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. For English Readers. 
Part I., containing the First EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

It is the object of this work to enable English readers, unacquainted 

with Greek, to enter with intelligence into the meaning, connexion, and 
phraseology of the writings of the great Apostle. 


ST, PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Guardian says of the work: ‘‘For educated young men his com- 
mentary seems to fill a gap hitherto unfilled, ... As awhole, Dr. Vaughan 
appears to us to have given to the world a valuable book of original and 
careful and earnest thought bestowed on the accomplishment of a work 
which will be of much service and which is much needed.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE FIRST DAYS. 


Series I. The Church of Jerusalem. Third Edition. 
», II. The Church of the Gentiles. Third Edition. 
», III. The Church of the World. Third Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. each, 
The British Quarterly says: ‘‘ These Sermons are worthy of all praise, 
and are models of pulpit teaching.” 


COUNSELS for YOUNG STUDENTS. Three Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge at the Opening of 
the Academical Year 1870-71. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


NOTES FOR ‘LECTURES ON CONFIRMATION, 
with suitable Prayers. Fourteenth Edition. Fceap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ADDRESSES TO YOUNG CLERGYMEN, delivered at 
Salisbury in September and October, 1875. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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VAUGHAN (Dr.)—continued. 

THE TWO GREAT TEMPTATIONS,—the Temptation 
of Man, and the Temptation of Christ. Lectures delivered in 
the Temple Church, Lent 1872. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 


HEROES OF FAITH: Lectures on Hebrews xi. New 


Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE YOUNG EIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF FOR GOD’S 
SERVICE: Sermons before the University of Cambridge. Sixth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. A Selection 
of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


NINE SERMONS IN HARROW SCHOOL CHAPEL 
(1849). Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART;” Sermons 
preached before the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 1876 
—78. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


REST AWHILE: Addresses to Toilers in the Ministry. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


TEMPLE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

This volume contains a selection of the Sermons preached by Dr. 
Vaughan in the Temple Church during the twelve years that he has held 
the dignity of Master. 


AUTHORISED OR REVISED? Sermons on some of the 
Texts in which the Revised Version differs from the Authorised. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


St. PAULUS EPistLe 10 LHe PHILIPPIANS. With 
Translation, Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. Crown 
8vo. 55. 

“‘ The plan of the body of the work is simple enough. The Dean’s 
English translation is on the left-hand page, facing the Greek text on the 
opposite one (the basis of the latter being Westcott and Hort’s text). Then 
there are ample notes on nearly every verse, explanatory and critical, 
intended for the English reader. These notes have evidently been prepared 
with great care... We consider this treatise not only scholar-like in 
execution—which it necessarily would be—but sound in its doctrine and 
clear in its expositions.” —English Churchman. 


LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION ; WORDS 
FROM THE CROSS; THE REIGN OF SIN; THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. Four Courses of Lent Lectures. New Edition. 
Crown 8yo, Ios. 6d. 

This volume contains four courses of Lent lectures which were originally 

issued in separate volumes. . 
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Vaughan (E. T.)\—SOME REASONS OF OUR CHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By E. T. VAUGHAN, 
M.A., Rector of Harpenden. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Vaughan (D. J.)—THE PRESENT TRIAL OF FAITH. 
Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. By Canon 
VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Venn.—ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
BELIEF, Scientific and Religious. Being the Hulsean Lectures 
for 1869. By the Rev. J. VeNN, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

These discourses are intended to illustrate, explain, and work out into 
some of their consequences, certain characteristics by which the attainment 


of religious belief ts prominently distinguished from the attainment of 
belief upon most other subjects. 


Warington.—THE WEEK OF CREATION; or, The 
Cosmogony of Genesis considered in its Relation to Modern Sci- 
ence. By GEORGE WARINGTON, Author of ‘‘The Historic 
Character of the Pentateuch vindicated.” Crown 8yo. 45. 6d. 


Welby-Gregory.—LINKS AND CLUES. By the Hon. 
Lady WELBY-GREGORY. Second Edition, revised, with Notes, 
Additions, and Appendix. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“* [tts a long time since we have read a book so full of the life of a true 
spiritual mind, .. . Indeed, it is not so much a book to read through, as 
to read and return to as you do to the Bible itself, from which its whole 
significance ts derived, in passages suited to the chief interest and difficulties 
of the moment..... We cannot too cordially recommend a book which 
awakens the spirit, as hardly any book of the last few years has awakened 
it, to the real meaning of the Christian life.” —Spectator. 


Welldon.—A VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Rev. 
J. E. C. WELLDoN, M.A., Head Master of Harrow. Crown 8vo. 
[22 the Press. 


Westcott.—Works by BRooKE Foss Westcort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge ; 
Canon of Westminster : 

The London Quarterly, speaking of Dr. Westcott, says: ‘*To a learn- 
ing and accuracy which command respect and confidence, he unites what 
are not always to be found in union with these qualities, the no less valuable 
faculties of lucid arrangement and graceful and facile expression.” 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
GOSPELS. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


The author's chief object in this work has been to shew that there is 
a true mean between the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels 
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WESTCOTT (Dr.)—continued. 

and the abandonment of their absolute truth. After an Introduction on 
the General Lffects of the course of Modern Philosophy on the popular 
views of Christianity, he proceeds to determine in what way the principles 
therein indicated may be applied to the study of the Gospels. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT during the First Four 
Centuries. Fifth Edition, revised, with a Preface on ‘‘Super- 
natural Religion.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6.7, 

The object of this treatise is to deal with the New Testament as a whole, 
and that on purely historical grounds. The separate books of which it is 
composed are considered not individually, but as claiming to be parts of the 
apostolic heritage of Christians. ‘‘ The treatise,” says the British Quarterly, 
“7s a scholarly performance, learned, dispassionate, discriminating, worthy 
of his subject and of the present state of Christian literature in relation to ia 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the 
Christian Churches. Tenth Edition. 18mo. 45. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, MANIFOLD AND ONE. Six 
Sermons preached in Peterborough Cathedral. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on 
its Relation to Reason and History. 5th edit. revised. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


ON THE RELIGIOUS OFFICE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITIES. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

“‘ There is wisdom, and truth, and thought enough, and a harmony 
and mutual connexion running through them all, which makes the collec- 
tion of more real value than many an ambitious treatise.” — Literary 
Churchman. 


THE REVELATION OF THE RISEN LORD. Third 
Edition, with a new Preface. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH: SHoRT LECTURES ON THE 
APOsTLEs’ CREED. ‘Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Tt is impossible for Dr. Westcott to write anything that is not marked 
by a thoughtful and devout spirit.”—Academy. “* They will be found 
very useful to those engaged in theological teaching either from the pulpit 
or the chair.”’—John Bull. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
Notes and Essays. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

‘ The rich stores of material collected and arranged in this volume will 
not permit us to linger on téxtual points, and we are called away from 
them to give some slight notion of the mode in which Dr. Westcott grapples 
with difficulties of interpretation, or proposes novel views for our mature 
consideration... . The more we examine the previous volume the more 
its exceeding richness in spiritual as well as in literary material grows 
upon the mind.” —Saturday Review. 
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WESTCOTT (Dr.)—continued. 
THE REVELATION OF THE FATHER. Short Lectures 
' on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. John. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

“* The present work is one to be eminently recommended to the study of 
preachers. In method, in lucidity, in completeness of theological statement, 
and in perception of modern needs and modern directions of thought, it is 
amodel... To praise such a volume is quite superfluous. It is Sull of 
that suggestiveness which is a most desirable quality in a book Jor teachers.” 
—English Churchman. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


“The addresses are brief, pointed, and thoughtful ; portable in size, 
and an inexpensive luxury—exactly the kind of book which may, with 
profit, be placed in the hands of any candidate for the ministry.” —Rock. 


DISCIPLINED LIFE. Three Addresses. Crown 8vo, 


sewed. Is. 


CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR: Some ASPECTS OF THE 
WORK AND PERSON OF CHRIST IN RELATION TO MODERN 
THOUGHT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* The book is a model of rhetorical beauty, a store-house of devotional 
aspirations.” —Spectator. ‘‘ The work is one which it is impossible to 
read without feeling that we are being lifted up above the trials and dis- 
appointments of life—that we are breathing a diviner air, and that peace 
and strength are flowing into our souls.” —Guardian. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The subject, ‘‘ Social Aspects of Christianity,” is dealt with here under 
the following heads: I. Christian Aspects of the Elements of Social Lees 
(1) Zhe Foundation, (2) The Family, (3) The Nation, (4) The Race, 
(5) The Church; II. Christian Aspects of the Organisation of Social 
Life: (1) The Kingdom of God, (2) Medieval! kfforts— The Franciscans, 
(3) Modern Efforts—The Quakers, (4) Present Problems, Appendix : 
Types of Apostolic Service, 


THOUGHTS ON REVELATION AND LIFE. Being 
Selections from the Works of Canon WeEsTcorr. Arranged and 
Edited by the Rev. STEPHEN PHILLIPs, M.A., Reader and 
Chaplain of Gray’s Inn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Although in themselves fragments, the thoughts, expressed with so 
much beauty and freshness, are in their spirit brought into harmonious 
relationship under these respective heads, and enable the reader to see that 
the same attribute which Dr, Westcott ascribed to a true poet, ‘who sees the 
infinite in things,’ applies to a large extent to his own writings.” — 
Glasgow Herald. 


Westcott—Hort.—THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. WEstcorTT, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Westminster ; and 
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WESTCOTT & HORT—continued. 
F, J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; late Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. TExT. Vol. II. INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX. 


“ The Greek Testament as printed by the two Professors must in future 
rank as one of the highest critical authorities amongst English scholars.” 
—Guardian. ‘‘ /t is probably the most important contribution to Biblical 
learning in our generation.” —Saturday Review. ‘‘ The object in view ts 
to present the original words of the New Testament as nearly as they can 
be determined at the present time, to arrive at the texts of the autographs 
themselves so far as it is possible to obtain it by the help of existing materials 
_.. . We attach much excellence to this manual edition of the Greek Test- 
ament, because it is the best contribution which E ngland has made in 
modern times towards the production of a pure text... It bears on its 
face evidences of calm judgment and commendable candour. The student 
may avail himself of its aid with much confidence. The Introduction and 
Appendix specially deserve minute attention.” — Atheneum. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK. 
An Edition for Schools. The Text revised by Profs. WESTCOTT 
and Hort. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 18mo, roan, red edges, 55. 6d. 

« Messrs. Macmillan have conferred a favour on those students who 

habitually read the New Testament in the original. The type is excellent, 
and by the use of paper which, though thin, is by no means transparent, 
some six hundred pages are compressed into a very portable volume. In 
the present edition the more important alternative readings are given at the 
foot of each page, while rejected readings are placed in an Appendix. The 
general explanation of the principles of criticism which are appended to the 
larger work is here reprinted, and ts followed by a summary of the docu- 
mentary evidence from the text. The volume is completed by a list of quo- 
tations from the Old Testament, which in the text are printed in uncial 
characters.” —Saturday Review. 


Wickham.—WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERMONS, 
By the Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Master, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ The Master of Wellington College reasons with his young hearers of 
industry, honesty, courtesy, justice, purity, of the secret and reward of 
duty, and of irreparable follies, and he speaks much to the point,” —St. 
James’s Gazette. 


Wilbraham.—IN THE SERE AND YELLOW LEAF: 
Thoughts and Recollections for Old and Young. By FraNcEs M. 
WILBRAHAM, Author of ‘Streets and Lanes of a City.” With a 
Preface by the BisHop or BEprorp. Globe 8vo. 35. 6d. 

«¢ Good sense and good feeling are conspicuous throughout the volume. 
There are just the touches of humour and pathos that are wanted, neither 
more nor less, and there is a very happy sift of wlustration by anecdote 
and analogy.” —Spectator. 
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Wilkins.—THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. An Essay, 
by A.S. Witkins, M.A., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Manchester. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“Tt would be difficult to praise too highly the Spirit, the burden, the con- 
clustons, or the scholarly finish of this beautiful Essay.” —British Quarterly. 


Wilson (J. M.)—Works by J. M. Witson, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Head Master of Clifton 
College : 


SERMONS PREACHED 1n CLIFTON COLLEGE 
CHAPEL, 1879—1883. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. Wilson knows how to hit the blots of school life without monoto- 
nous harping and without letting himself degenerate into a pulpit scold. 
His secret is his reality ; his hearers profess and call themselves Christians, 
and it is the teacher's business to shew how the lowliest duties flow from the 
sublimest truths, how the paltriest vices are incompatible with the loftiest 
Brofession. Mr. Wilson has further mastered the dificult art of being 
plain-spoken without being undignified, of being at once commonplace and 
elevated, practical and spiritual.” —Saturday Review. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt to Treat some 
Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

“What strikes us most, in perusing or re-perusing these essays, is the 
sincerity and outspoken directness of the author. There is litile of the 
metaphysical subtlety which charms and baffles us in Newman 3 none o 
the artistic chiaroscuro which makes Stanley the most delightful of 
‘littérateurs,’ and the least satisfactory of theologians. In a certain sense, 
Mr. Wilson might be called the Colenso of our generation ; by which com- 
parison we mean that, though in their views and methods of inguiry the 
two men are poles asunder, there is in both the same determination to work 
out for themselves the religious problems of the day, and to submit alike to 
sceptics and believers their solution, However much readers may differ 
Jrom Mr. Wilson’s conclusions all must admire the author's honesty and 
clear-headedness.” —Journal of Education. 


Wilson.—THE BIBLE STUDENT?’S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old Test- 
ament, by Reference to the Original Hebrew. By Wo. WILson, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester. 2nd Edit. carefully revised. gto. 255. 

The author believes that the present work is the nearest abproach to 

a complete Concordance of every word in the original that has yet been 
made; and as a Concordance it may be found oF great use to the Bible 
student, while at the same time it serves the important object of furnishing 
the means of comparing synonymous words and of eliciting their precise 
and distinctive meaning, The knowledge of the Hebrew language ts not 
absolutely necessary to the profitable use of the work. 


Wood.—THE REGAL POWER OF THE CHURCH; 
OR, THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CANON Law. A Dissertation 
by the Rev. EpMuNpD G. Woon, B. D., Emmanuel College, Vicar 
of St. Clement’s, Cambridge. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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Worship (The) of God and Fellowship among 
Men. Sermons on Public Worship. By the late Prof. MAURICE, 
and others. Feap. 8yo. 3y. 6d. 





Wright (W. Aldis).—THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: A 
Glossary of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. By W. ALpIS 
Wricut, M.A., Fellow and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ T¢ appears to be, indeed, a very complete dictionary or rather glossary 
of the archaic and obsolete words and phrases to be found in our English 
Bible, and the plan includes the Apocrypha and the Book of Common Prayer 
. . . Much pains also is laid out on grammatical analysis.” —Guardian. 


Yonge (Charlotte M.)—Works by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Heir of Redclyffe ”: 


SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS AND FA- 
MILIES. 5 vols. Globe 8vo. Is. 6¢. With Comments, 3s. 6d. each. 
I. Serizs. Genesis to Deuteronomy. IfI. Serres. The Kings and Prophets. 
II. Series. From Joshua to Solomon. IV. Series. The Gospel Times. 
V. Series. Apostolic Times. 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book 
convenient for study with children, containing the very words of the 
Bible, with only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of 
such length as by experience she has found to suit with children’s ordinary 
power of accurate attentive interest. The verse form has been retained be- 
cause of its convenience for children reading im class, and as more re- 
sembling their Bibles; but the poetical portions have been given in their 
lines. Professor Huxley at a meeting of the London School-board, par- 
ticularly mentioned the Selection made by Miss Yonge, as an example of 
how selections might be made for School reading. ‘‘ Her Comments are 
models of their kind.” —Literary Churchman. 


Ein PUPIUSs Ob. ot a OLIN Sri) DIVINE. oNew 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Young and old will be equally refreshed and taught by these pages, 
in which nothing ts dull, and nothing is far-fetched.” —Churchman, 


PIONEERS AND FOUNDERS; or, Recent Workers in 
the Mission Field. With Frontispiece and Vignette Portrait of 
Bishop HEBER. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The missionaries whose biographies are given, are—Fohn Eliot, the 
Apostle of the Red Indians; David Brainerd, the Enthusiast; Christian 
F. Schwartz, the Councillor of Tanjore; Henry Martyn, the Scholar- 
Missionary; William Carey and Foshua Marshman, the Serampore Mis- 
stonaries; the Yudson Family; the Bishops of Calcutta— Thomas 
Middleton, Reginald Heber, Daniel Wilson ; Samuel Marsden, the Aus- 
tralian Chaplain and Friend of the Maori; John Willams, the Martyr 
of Erromango; Allen Gardener, the Sailor Martyr; Charles Frederick 
Mackenzie, the Martyr of Zambesi. 
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Zechariah.—THE HEBREW STUDENT’S COMMEN- 
TARY ON ZECHARIAH, HEBREW, AND LXX. With 
Excursus on Syllable-Dividing, Metheg, Initial Dagesh, and Siman 
Rapheh, By W. H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


“* This is a useful and scholarly work. The notes are intended to in- 
clude the wants of comparative beginners in Hebrew, but they contain much 
also that will be of value to those who are more advanced ; they are always 
sound, and direct the student's attention to just such points of importance 
as he ts likely to overlook. The volume abounds with suggestions and 
cautions, for which every diligent reader of Hebrew will be grateful ; and 
those who desire to strengthen and increase their knowledge of the language 
cannot do better than peruse it attentively... Altogether we welcome Mr. 
Lowe's volume as a veal help to the study of Hebrew in this country.” — 
Academy. 


THE “BOOK OF PRAISE” HYMNAL, 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


ROUNDELL, EARL SELBORNE. 


In the following four forms :— 
A. Beautifully printed in Royal 82mo, limp cloth, price 6d. 
B. cs) », Small18mo, larger type, cloth limp, 1s. 
CG. Same edition on fine paper, cloth, ls. 6d. 


Also an edition with Music, selected, harmonized, and composed 
by the late JOHN HULLAH, in square 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The large acceptance which has been given to ‘‘ The Book of Praise” 
by all classes of Christian people encourages the Publishers in entertaining 
the hope that this Hymnal, which ts mainly selected Srom it, may be ex- 
tensively used in Congregations, and in some degree at least meet the 
desires of those who seek uniformity im common worship as a means 
towards that unity which pious souls yearn after, and which our Lord 
prayed for in behalf of his Church, “Tr he office of a hymn ts not to 
teach controversial Theology, but to give the voice of song to practical 
religion. No doubt, to do this it must embody sound doctrine ; but zt 
ought to do so, not after the manner of the schools, but with the breadth, 
freedom, and simplicity of the Fountain-head. » On this principle has 
Earl Selborne proceeded in the preparation of this book. 


The arrangement adopted is the following :— 


Parr I. consists of Hymns arranged according to the subjects of the 
Creed— ‘God the Creator,” ‘Christ Incarnate,” ‘‘Christ Crucified,” 
“Christ Risen,” “Christ Ascended,” ‘Christ's Kingdom and Fudg- 


ment,” etc. ; 


Part II. comprises Hymns arranged according to the subjects of the 
Lord's Prayer. 


Parr Ill. Hymns for natural and sacred seasons. 


There are 320 Hymns in all. 


A MAGAZINE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 





The Times says: “A magazine which has no rival in England.” 


The Guardian says: ‘The volume of the English Illustrated Magazine for 
1886—87 is full of good matter in the way both of writing and drawing. ... . The 
result is that the annual volume is equally interesting to those who read and to those 
who merely turn over the pages. It is a capital book for all tables and all times.” 


The Schoolmaster says : ‘“‘ We cannot speak too highly of the quality of the matter 
or the general excellence of the illustrations.” 


The Journal of Education says: ‘The English Illustrated Magazine for 1887 
is fully as good as the first volume for 1884, and higher praise we cannot award it. 
The letterpress is indeed better. In the current number there are some beautiful 
sketches of Westminster School.” 


The Literary World says: ‘It is unnecessary to enumerate more of the contents 
of the 832 pages, as we have said enough to shew that the volume provides literary 
and artistic entertainment of no mean order. He who invests in the work may rely 
upon getting his money’s full worth.” 





THE 


English Fllustrated Magazine 


1887. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of 832 closely printed pages, and con- 
taining nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations of various sizes, bound in 
extra cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 


AMONG THE CHIEF CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME ARE THE 
FOLLOWING COMPLETE STORIES AND SERIALS: 


Marzio’s Crucifix. By F. Marion | A Siege Baby. By J. S. WinTER. 





CRAWFORD. 
An Unknown Country. By the 
A Secret Inheritance. By B. L. Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
FARJEON. man.” With Illustrations by F. 
Jacquetta. a By the Author of ‘‘ John Noe. Paton. 
Herring. Miss Falkland. By CLemenTina 
Gerald. By STanLey J. Weyman. Brack. 


And CONTRIBUTIONS by E. A. FREEMAN, GEORGE MEREDITH, 
MOWBRAY MORRIS, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, A. C. SWINBURNE, 
D. CHRISTIE. MURRAY, GRANT ALLEN, WM, BEATTY-KINGSTON, 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, JAMES SIME, GEORGE DU _ MAURIER, 
OSCAR BROWNING, RICHARD JEFFERIES, and other well-known writers. 


With PICTURES. by L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A., E. BURNE JONES, 
A.R.A., CLARA MONTALBA, DEWEY BATES, W. BISCOMBE GARDNER, 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, F. NOEL PATON, G. L. SEYMOUR, CLOUGH 
po oteriapee DAVID MURRAY, A.R.S.A., HUGH THOMSON, and other 

rtists. 


*,* Single numbers, 6d. ; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including 
Double Number and postage, 8s. - 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





J. PALMER, PRINTER, CAMBRIDGE, 








Welldon, James Edward Cowell, Bp., 1854-1937 
The spiritual life : and other sermons / dv 
J.E.C. Welldon. -- London ; New York : Mac- 
millan, 1888. 
viii, 259p. ; 20cm. 


10 sermons. 


1. Church of England--Sermons. I. Title. 
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